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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XIV. THe Mystery oF THE Most BLessep TRINITY. 


BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


i, 


SYNOPSIS.—I. What is this mystery? 
II. Impossible for us to understand. 

Its reasonableness can be shown from similitudes: a. youth 
before a mirror; b. sun shining on mirror and glancing from there to the 
surface of body of water; c. sun, in its nature, its light and its heat; d. 
the human soul with its three powers: will, memory, understanding. 

IV. Accept what faith teaches us. 
V. Keep holy our souls, the image of the Triune God. 


As true as it is that there is only one God, so true is it also that 
this one God is threefold in person. “For there are three that 
give testimony in heaven,” St. John writes; “the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Ghost: and these Three are One.” (I. John 
v. 7.) That is to say, one God. According to these words which 
the Holy Ghost taught the Disciples, God is one and threefold, one 
in Divinity and threefold in Person. It is, therefore, true that God 
is the Father, God is the Son, and God is the Holy Ghost. 
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And yet the Father is no other God than the Son and the Holy 
Ghost ; the Son is no other God than the Father and the Holy Ghost; 
the Holy Ghost is no other God than the Father and the Son, al- 
though the Father differs in Person from the Son and the Holy 
Ghost; the Son differs in Person from the Father and the Holy 
Ghost; and the Holy Ghost differs in Person from the Father and 
the Son—the Father is the first, the Son the second, and the Holy 
Ghost is the third Person. 

But how can we comprehend this union of three Persons in One 
God? It is a mystery and cannot be understood, nor perfectly ex- 
pressed in words. Nevertheless many holy theologians of the 
Church have made use of various comparisons in order, as far as 
possible, to help us to understand something of this mystery. “Im- 
agine to yourselves,” says Andrew of Creta, “a fine large mirror 
hanging upon the walls of a room. Before it stands a youth of ex- 
quisite form, looking at himself and beholding how well everything 
becomes him. By this view the youth obtains an exact image of 
himself, so that now there are two of the same figures present, one 
before, the other in the mirror. As the youth sees the beauty of his 
image, he feels his heart inflamed with love for an object whose 
beauty inspires love. In this we notice three things, distinct one 
from another: first the youth, who beholds himself in the mirror; 
secondly, his image which is in the mirror; thirdly, the love for 
himself which is awakened in the youth by the consideration of the 
likeness produced.” 

In like manner we can in a measure make the mystery of the 
Most Holy Trinity comprehensible, says the same writer. As the 
heavenly Father has from all eternity beheld Himself with the eye 
of His spirit in the mirror of His Being, He produced therein the 
most perfect likeness of His Divinity. And this image is the Son, 
who is there called “a mirror without spot, the image, the form of 
the Father.” As the Father recognized this infinitely perfect like- 
ness, He was inflamed with love for it, and this love is the Holy 
Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son. Accordingly there 
are three in the Godhead: first, the Father; secondly, the Image or 
the Son; thirdly, the Love or the Holy Ghost. In this manner you 
can imagine to yourselves how God can be threefold in Person. 
But how these three Persons can be one God, that I will also strive 
to represent to you in a sensible manner. Imagine again a mirror 
held towards the sun, near the surface of a sheet of water, so that 
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the sun shines upon the mirror and at the same time casts its radi- 
ance from the mirror upon the surface of the water. In this way 
you would see three suns at once: one in the heavens, one in the 
mirror, one in the water. The first has light in itself; the second 
in the mirror has its light from the first; the third in the water has 
the light from the first and second, and yet there is only one sun. 
Thus are there three in the Most Holy Trinity: the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. The Father is of Himself, the Son from 
the Father, the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, and yet 
all three are only one in the splendor and glory of their Divinity. 
St. Cyril of Alexandria finds in the sun a very appropriate image 
to make the mystery of the Most Holy Trinity as far as pos- 
sible evident to us. “In the sun,” he says, “we find very distinctly 
three things: (1), the natural light which makes up its nature; 
(2), the rays of light with which it illumines heaven and earth; 
(3), the heat whereby it produces wonderful operations upon earth. 
So,” continues the holy theologian, “there are three in the Godhead: 
the Father, who is the Sun in its nature; the Son, who is the rays of 
light of the world and proceeds from the Father; and the Holy 
Ghost, who is that fire of love and proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. In the same way that the sun does not proceed from any 
other sun, so does the Father proceed from none other; and as the 
rays of light are from the sun, so also is the Son from the Father; 
and as heat proceeds from the sun and from the rays of light, so 
does the Holy Ghost proceed from the Father and from the Son. 
But as the light, the rays and the heat together are only one sun, 
so also the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are only one God.” 
It is impossible to comprehend this mystery with any degree of 
perfection. “When it is a question of this mystery,” says St. Am- 
brose, “every voice is silent, not only mine, but even the voices of 
the angels.” We men with our feeble understanding cannot even 
explain the most ordinary phenomenon which we see with our eyes 
and grasp with our hands. For instance, who can tell why snakes, 
by the power of their eyes, can so fascinate some animals that they 
fall a prey to them of their own accord? Why is it that the magnet 
attracts iron? Why does the bee make its honeycomb, the wasp 
its nest, the spider its web, the silkworm its cocoon so beautifully, 
so delicately, so skilfully, and accomplish it in so short a time? 
Truly we must unite our voices with that of the heathen philosopher 
and say: “Our understanding is as incapable of searching into the 
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visible things of nature as the eye of the night owl is of looking at 
the sun.” But if we are unable to fathom earthly things, how can 
we comprehend that which is supernatural, heavenly, Divine? Let 
it then be sufficient for us to know what faith teaches us: that there 
is one God, and that this God is threefold in Person, as St. John tes- 
tifies, saying: “For there are three that give testimony in heaven; 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one.” 
(I. John v. 7.) Let us then submit our understanding, and sur- 
render ourselves to faith, and relinquish all unnecessary inquiries, 
For God alone can make us understand these great mysteries. The 
most suitable representation of the Most Holy Trinity is that 
which we bear within us, our soul, which is indeed created to the 
likeness and image of God. As God is in Himself only one, so is 
also the soul in man only one; but as in God there are three Per- 
sons, so also is the soul threefold, in its powers, which are memory, 
understanding, and will. “By memory,” says St. Bernard, “we 
resemble the heavenly Father; by understanding, the Son; and by 
the will, the Holy Ghost.” So, too, “As the Father is God, the 
Son God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and yet there are not three 
Gods in three Persons, but only one God, so is understanding the 
soul, memory the soul, and will the soul, and yet there are not three 
souls in the three different powers, but only one soul.” You have 
here the most striking image of the Most Holy Trinity. But let 
every one now look at this image and ask himself how it is with his 
memory, how it is with his understanding, how it is with his will. 
The Father is holy, the Son is holy, and the Holy Ghost is holy. 
Can we also say of your soul: Our memory is holy, because we al- 
ways think of the Lord in all our actions and doings; our under- 
standing is holy, because we do not use it for evil, or deceit, but only 
for that which concerns the honor of God and our salvation; our 
will is holy because it is always united to the will of God? Can you 
say this in all truthfulness? Or must you acknowledge with shame, 
that your soul resembles another kind of trinity, namely, that which 
is infernal and which is called by St. John: “The concupiscence of 
the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life.” 
(I. John ii. 16.) That your soul, stained by impurity, avarice and 
pride resembles the evil spirit more than God the Lord, who created 
it to His image and likeness. 

O let us exclaim with the penitent Augustine: “Most Holy 
Triune God! grant that we may think of Thee above all things, 
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know Thee above all things, and love Thee above all things!” We 
shall then resemble Thee so perfectly in memory, understanding 
and will as Thou didst require of us in the first moment of our lives. 
Thou art “our hope, our salvation, our glory, O Most Holy Trinity.” 





THE WORD OF GOD. 
BY THE LATE REV. DOM WILFRID WALLACE, 0.S.B., M.A., LL.D., D.D.* 


“The seed is the word of God.”—Luke viii. 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The word of God compared to a seed. This seed bears no 
fruit, I. in some because their desires are of the things of the world, and 
no attention is given to their spiritual life; 2. in others, because of their 
pride and self-love, which hardens their heart; remedies: contrition, pen- 
ance, prayer; 3. in others, because they give themselves up to the pleasures, 
riches and honors of the world. So many belong to this class. Christ’s 
repeated warning against this danger. Excuses given. Perseverance 
required to root out this evil. 4. The great and lasting fruit produced by 
those who receive properly this saving Word of God. 


In the Gospel of this Sunday our Divine Lord addresses to us a 
most important lesson on the Word of God, and the manner of its 
reception by different classes of people. I wish, then, to ask you 
to meditate a little on this parable, with the aid of that light and 
interpretation which our Lord Himself has vouchsafed to give us. 

In the first place, then, a portion of the seed fell by the wayside; 


and it was trodden down and the fowls of the air devoured it. Our. 


Lord then explains this: “They by the wayside are they that hear; 
then the devil cometh, and taketh the Word out of their heart; lest, 
believing, they should be saved.” ‘They are those who give them- 
selves up to a life of distraction and dissipation of mind, to worldly 
desires. Their hearts, instead of being a garden inclosed and a 
fountain sealed up, are compared by our Lord (Cant. iv. 12) toa 
common thoroughfare, trodden by every wayfarer who chances to 
come that way. Does not this represent only too graphically the 
condition of many? Take any day of our lives and examine the 
current of our thoughts during that day. Of all those precious mo- 
ments, precious because they are seed time of a harvest which is to 
endure for eternity ; how many can we count which have been spent 
in real earnest, fervent prayer and communion with God? Let us 
consider how we perform our morning and evening prayers, our 
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meditation upon the eternal truths, our examination of conscience, 
our visits to the blessed Sacrament, how we have assisted at holy 
Mass, how we have prepared ourselves to receive the holy Sacra- 
ments, and how we have made our thanksgiving, after their recep- 
tion. Shall we not find that, even in those sacred moments, our 
minds and hearts have been overrun by all sorts of distracting, vain, 
worldly, perhaps sinful thoughts? And is not this an evil, an evil 
of the greatest magnitude? Is it not one that destroys the very life 
of the soul? The Word of God is the life of the soul; and if the 
Divine Sower sows this seed in hearts like these; if the only time 
that we allow Him to visit us with His grace be spent in dissipation 
and distraction of mind, how is it possible that that seed can take 
root and grow and fructify? No, while we are thus distracted, and 
wrapt up in worldly occupations and pursuits, the fowls of the air, 
that is, the devil and his evil angels, pluck the good seed from our 
hearts; and we go away, not only no better than we were, but 
with the threat of that terrible doom hanging over us which awaits 
those who receive the grace of God in vain. Let us, then, examine 
ourselves on this point, and make suitable resolutions to profit more 
abundantly by the graces we receive. 

Another portion of the seed “fell upon a rock, and, as soon as it 
was sprung up, it withered away, because it had no moisture.” 
Which our Lord thus explains: ‘Now, they upon the rock are they 
who, when they hear, receive the word with joy; and these have no 
roots; for they believe for a while; and, in time of temptation, they 
fall away.” Now, many, again, who call themselves Christians, 
find in their own hearts the counterpart of this rocky soil, which 
bears no lasting fruit! In this class are included all those who are 
fervent for a time, but whose fervor soon dies away, because it has 
no depth. They are the superficial Christians, who have the appear- 
ance indeed of piety, but deny the power thereof (II. Tim. iii. 5) 
because their hearts are hardened and the grace of God makes no 
lasting impression on them. So that when the least blast of tempta- 
tion comes, the scanty crop of piety, which seemed to flourish there, 
is swept away; and the nakedness of the soil is exposed in all its 
bare deformity. This is especially the case with those who have 
embraced the faith without really submitting their hearts to the 
influence of Divine Grace. They may have been attracted to the 
Church by some superficial motive, by worldly interest, by caprice, 
by a love of novelty, by a passing fit of enthusiasm; but they never 
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knew that “the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every 
believer”; that it is the rule of life, by which all their thoughts, 
words and actions should be measured. Hence, when persecution 
or worldly influences come to bear on them they immediately fall 
away; for they have no root. It is also the case with those who 
have been living in the habit of sin. They would gladly break off 
this habit, and, in a moment of fervor, they come to the sacraments 
and make resolutions. But at the first temptation they relapse, and, 
perhaps, become worse than before, because their conversion was 
only superficial ; and it is impossible that such a conversion can be 
lasting. So far from the sanctifying grace of God taking root in 
them, the root of their evil habits remains deeply implanted in the 
hardness of their hearts, utterly impervious as they are to the opera- 
tions of the divine Sower. What are the causes of this hardness of 
heart? It arises from pride, stubbornness and self-will, which are 
deeply seated in our unregenerated nature, and which must be rooted 
out before the grace of God can fructify in our hearts. This hard- 
ness of heart is to be subdued by true contrition. It must be watered 
by the tears of repentance; it must be well dug and labored by the 
practices of meditation, self-examination, and recollection. All this 
may be laborious, but, then, there is no short and easy road to 
heaven. We may, if we choose, renounce our hopes of heaven; but 
do not be so foolish as to hope to get there without traversing the 
road which leads thither. Why is it that, so soon after confession, 
we relapse into the same sins? It is for want of this necessary 
preparation of the heart. Why do we reap so little fruit from our 
frequent communions? It is for the same reason. Our hearts are 
so hardened by contact with the world and the neglect of spiritual 
exercises that Jesus Christ Himself can find no entrance therein. 
Hence arises our strange inconsistency—moments of fervor suc- 
ceeded by days of tepidity, and, perhaps, sinfulness; because our 
hearts are hardened, and the grace of God cannot take root therein. 
This, then, is the first and most important step in the spiritual life 
—to subdue the hardness of our hearts by the methods which 
have been pointed out. 

A third portion of the seed “fell among thorns; and the thorns, 
growing up with it, choked it.” Which our Lord thus explains: 
“And that which fell among thorns are they who have heard, and, 
going their way, are choked with the cares and riches and pleas- 
ures of this life, and yield no fruit.” If, my brethren, Christians are 
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to be found belonging to the first and second class, what shall we 
say of this third? Who is there who is not entangled in these thorns, 
the cares, and riches, and pleasures of this life? There is, perhaps, 
no lesson which our Lord more frequently and more earnestly incul- 
cates in the Gospels than that of keeping our hearts detached from 
the cares and riches and pleasures of this life. This is a lesson 
necessary for all to practice; and it is the more difficult because we 
are all obliged, to a certain extent, to be involved in the cares, riches 
and pleasures of the world. And the danger is: that, having to do 
with these things, we should come to love them for their own sake; 
and forget that they are so many snares and temptations, by over- 
coming which we are to prove ourselves worthy of the Kingdom of 
God. Truly, indeed, are they described by our blessed Lord as 
thorns which choke the divine Seed in our hearts. For they wound 
and lacerate whatsoever they cling to; and they are so interwoven 
and luxuriant that it is a painful and an endless task to pluck them 
up by the roots; though it must needs be done if we would not 
have the grace of God choked by them. How often do we hear peo- 
ple say: “IfI had this trouble off my mind—if I had not my busi- 
ness to attend to—if I had not a family to provide for—if I could 
succeed in gaining this or that object—I would attend to my religious 
duties more punctually? ” My brother, what folly can be greater 
than this? What is this but allowing the thorns of the cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life to choke the grace of God within 
us? What does it matter what trouble may weigh upon your mind, 
or whether you succeed or fail in this world, provided you succeed 
in the one thing necessary—namely, securing your eternal salvation, 
which can only be accomplished by the grace of God producing its 
legitimate fruit in your hearts. Make, then, resolution to despise and 
to root up, as noxious weeds, the cares, and riches and pleasures of 
this life; and to seek first, on all occasions the kingdom of God and 
His justice; lest the good seed of divine grace be choked and pre- 
vented from bearing its fruit in your hearts. 

And if, my brethren, you shall have overcome these three obstacles 
to divine grace, then will your happy portion be with those of whom 
our Lord speaks in the last place: “And some fell upon good 
ground; and being sprung up, yielded fruit a hundredfold.” Which 
our Lord then explains: “But that on the good ground, are they 
who in a good, and a very good, heart, hearing the word, keep it, 
and bring forth fruit in patience.” Behold, what a magnificent 
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recompense is promised to those who receive the word and the grace 
of God in hearts well prepared! Strive, then, my brethren, to pre- 
pare your hearts for that divine Seed: to fence them round from 
worldly preoccupations; and from the ravages of the enemy: to 
soften them by holy compunction, and exercises of piety: to purify 
them from the thorns and briars of earthly cares and sensual concu- 
piscence; that so you may bring forth fruit in patience—an im- 
perishable harvest, that shall be stored up by our heavenly Father, 
with Whom, when the labors of this life are over, we shall live, 
in the happy participation of those fruits, for all eternity. 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE 
ALTAR IS AN ESPECIAL ACT OF THE MOST SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS AND IS EXACTLY THE SAME 
AS THE SACRIFICE OF THE CROSS. 


“Now when it was evening, he sat down with his twelve disciples.”—St. 
Matth. xxvi. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—As the sun quickeneth all things into life, so the Sacred Heart 
puts new spiritual life into us. God gives us many gifts, but the greatest 
of all is the gift of the Eucharist. This Sacrament reveals Christ's great 
love. It is a perpetual remembrance of the Sacrifice of the Cross. The 
vision of St. Eleazar. Its Effect. Vision and love of St. Elizabeth. 
Value of the Sacrament: a. Here Christ is as a pelican feeding its 
young with its own blood; b. here Christ who died for us on the Cross, 
offers himself up again to his Father; c. this sacrifice is more pleasing 
to God, than the merits of all the Saints and of the Blessed Virgin. The 
effect of this sacrifice through life and at death. 


What the sun is to the earth, the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus is 
to the hearts of men. The sun has been placed in the midst of the 
planets, not only to be the foremost of them, but also to give them its 
light. “The sun,” says St. Ambrose, “is the eye of the world, the 
joy of day, the beauty of the heavens, the measure of time, the 
power of all the stars; when it rises, everything becomes imbued 
with life; when it sets, all nature relaxes.” In other words: the 
whole universe partakes of the benefits of the sun, without which 
everything would be dead, sterile, blind and wrapt in darkest 
night. 

By this sun, then, which in its daily course dispenses benefits to 
all, we may not inappropriately understand the Most Sacred Heart 
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of Jesus, of whom St. Peter says: “Who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed by the devil.” (Acts x. 38.) 
Who is able to recount all the benefits which this Divine Heart 
has bestowed upon mankind during its whole lifetime and which it 
is still bestowing upon us to this day? St. John says that if one 
were to try to write down the deeds of Christ the whole world 
would not be vast enough to contain the required books. And be- 
hold! the greatest proof of the abundance of His love! St. Paul 
says: “That the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread. And giving thanks, broke, and said: “Take ye and 
eat; this is my body which shall be delivered for you.” (I. Cor. 
xi. 23, 24.) It was then that a grand and verily astonishing strug- 
gle arose in this most amiable Heart of Jesus: “A twofold love, 
one struggling with the other,” says Didacus Stella, “moved His 
Heart; the one urged Him to remain, the other, to leave.” The 
immeasurable love which He had for us, urged Him to go, as this 
was essential for our life and our redemption. Therefore, He said 
to His disciples: “It is good for you that I should go.” The one 
love then said He should go and redeem us, but the other bade 
Him remain. This twofold love Christ satisfied in a manner 
which Divine Wisdom alone could invent. He went forth and re- 
mained with us. He went forth to His passion, cross and death 
and remained with us in the Most Holy Eucharist, in which, as the 
holy Synod of Trent says: “He poured out the riches of His love.” 
This loving Heart alluded to that bloody sacrifice which was to 
be accomplished on the next day upon the altar of the cross for the 
salvation of all, so as to show the whole world thereby, that the 
sacrifice of the altar and of the cross, is one and the same sacri- 
fice, with this only difference, as the holy Synod says: “In this 
divine sacrifice He is sacrificed in an unbloody manner, who was 
once sacrificed upon the altar of the cross in a bloody manner.” 
By the above quoted reasons it is now clear to me what formerly 
I could not comprehend, namely, why the ungodly and _Dlas- 
phemous Jews wished to put wood upon the bread of our beloved 
Redeemer: “Let us put wood upon his bread, and cut him off 
from the land of the living.” (Jerem. xi. 19.) How does the 
wood get to the bread, and the bread to the wood? How can 
these two be mixed? Be not astounded, O Christian soul! that this 
was made known in figures, for our instruction. The wood signi- 
fied the cross of the Lord, and the bread, which was placed upon 
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the wood, signified the Most Holy Eucharist. The Eucharistic 
Bread must ever remain united with the wood of the cross, for 
hardly had Jesus changed this bread at the Last Supper, when He 
commanded His Apostles: To “do this for a commemoration 
of me.” And behold, shortly afterwards the ungodly Jews seized 
the Bread of life, which had come down from heaven, and nailed 
it upon the wood of the cross. Of the words: “The bread which 
I will give is my flesh, for the life of the world,” Cardinal Hugo 
remarks: “They fastened this bread to the cross believing that 
they would obliterate His memory.” The holy sacrifice of the 
Mass is in reality a remembrance of the Lord’s passion. It pleased 
this Supreme Bishop of our souls, Christ Jesus, to arrange and in- 
stitute this most exalted sacrifice under the forms of bread and 
wine. Why under the forms of bread and wine? Bread strength- 
ens, and wine rejoices the heart of man. As bread is made of 
wheat, which is threshed and ground in the mill, so Christ was 
crushed for our sins. As wine is squeezed out of ripe grapes in the 
winepress, so the blood of Christ came forth from His body, as it 
hung on the cross a veritable winepress. And then there are the 
priests’ vestments, and the ceremonies which the Church makes use 
of at Mass; do not all these things remind you that the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass is truly a perpetual remembrance of the life, pas- 
sion, and death of the Lord? Hence the Apostle says: “For as 
often as you shall eat this bread, and drink this chalice, you shall 
show the death of the Lord, until he come.” (I. Cor. xi. 26.) St. 
Eleazar saw this very distinctly in a vision, as he listened to the 
singing of the preface of the holy cross during Mass. 

“But we ought to glory in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in which is salvation, life and our resurrection.” He observed then 
that from the beginning of this sacrifice the entire passion of the 
Lord was renewed in his heart; thus it happened that his heart, par- 
ticularly during holy Mass, was inflamed with wonderful sentiments 
towards Jesus crucified, so that His only desire was to dwell alone 
in the open side and the Sacred Heart of Jesus crucified. This 
favor was granted by the Sacred Heart of Jesus, to St. Elizabeth, 
of whom Adrian Cyracus relates that during the holy Mass on 
Maundy Thursday she saw the whole passion of Christ renewed 
as in life, and as the priest lifted up the chalice, she saw above him, 
Christ the Lord nailed to the cross, and from His open side and 
Sacred Heart the Precious Blood flowed down into the chalice. 
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Who is able to tell how greatly the soul of this pious woman was 
filled with consolation and love, mingled with sorrow? If Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice, as he decided to offer up his only son to God, 
was of such value that it is said: “Because thou hast not spared 
thine only begotten son for my sake, thy seed shall be blessed in 
all the nations of the earth,” Gen. xxii. 18), what value has not 
the Son of God Himself when offered up to the eternal Father dur- 
ing the Mass? “Behold,” said our Lord to St. Gertrude, “how ad- 
mirably thy soul is vivified by my Body and Blood, in the same way 
as the young pelican is reanimated by the heart’s blood of its 
parent.” Conclude therefrom, O Christian soul, how great is the 
worth of this most holy sacrifice, and of a real as well as a spiritual 
communion. When therefore, you assist at this Mystery with devo- 
tion, you are, as it were, standing with the Most Blessed Virgin 
and the other lovers of the Crucified upon Mount Calvary. And 
if during this bloody sacrifice the meek and merciful Heart of Jesus 
prayed to His Father for His executioners, and, as the Apostle says: 
“Was heard for his reverence,” (Heb. v. 7), what may we not hope 
for through the holy sacrifice of the Mass, wherein the remem- 
brance of our Saviour’s passion is renewed? Can we name any- 
thing greater, or imagine anything more admirable than this, that 
God, who died for all upon the cross, should offer Himself anew 
for us on the altar? “For if the blood of goats and of oxen,” 
says the Apostle (Heb. ix. 13), “and the ashes of a heifer sanctify 
such as are defiled, to the cleansing of the flesh, how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who, through the Holy Ghost offered 
Himself without spot to God, cleanse our conscience from dead 
works, to serve the living God?” That you may still better com- 
prehend the worth and power of this Divine Mystery, imagine, 
says Segneri, that you see heaven open, and the Mother of God her- 
self, the Queen of heaven, surrounded by the multitude of all the 
Saints, as she approaches the throne of the Most Holy Trinity, and 
offers up all her merits and those of all the Saints. On the other 
hand, picture to yourself a poor priest offering up in the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass, the unspotted Lamb to the Most Holy Trinity: 
I tell you that this poor priest, through this holy sacrifice, will 
render to God more honor and glory, than the whole choir of Saints 
put together. The reason is this: because Christ Himself is actu- 
ally the victim offered up. Reflect now whether anything greater 
can be named? 
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With what devotion do you assist at this awful Mystery? Can 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus reproach you also, as He once did the 
ungrateful Jews: “These people praise me with their lips, but 
their hearts are far from me.” 

Imitate Ruth, who gathered up the fallen ears of wheat in the 
field, and was then rewarded by an invitation to dine with the mas- 
ter of the field: “At meal-time come thou hither, and eat of the 
bread, and dip thy morsel in the vinegar.” (Ruth ii. 14.) O 
Christian soul, reap in the fields of Jesus Christ, and during the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, gather up the fallen ears of grace. 

Imitate also the bride, who with her whole heart desires the 
love of her Beloved: “A bundle of myrrh is my beloved to me.” 
Wouldst thou, O soul, behold this bundle of myrrh? Lift up 
thine eyes! Behold, Jesus crucified is in the Holy Eucharist! 
Carry this Beloved of thine constantly in thy heart, especially when 
you hear holy Mass or are preparing to receive Holy Communion. 
O how sweet to thy heart will He be! If formerly a little wheat 
meal could sweeten the pot of death (IV. Kings iv. 41), what will 
not the Divine and living Heart of Jesus do in the Holy Eucharist, 
and that Bread of Angels, in the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the 
Manna of the famishing? 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XV. THE THREE Persons oF THE Most Hoty TRINITY. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


SYNOPSIS.—The third article of the Creed expresses the, a. unity of God; 
b. trinity of God; c. the attributes of God. The unity of God is proven 
by, a. reason; b. Scripture; c. teaching of Church. 

I. Reason proves this from the very idea of God. 

II. Scripture: a. the Old Testament, 1. by laws of Moses; 2. by 
words of Isaias. b. the New Testament, 1. affirmed by Christ; 2. taught 
by Apostles. 

III, The Church declares it in her doctrines, taught by her, a. doc- 
tors; b. martyrs. 

IV. Evil passions caused man to worship the false idols. 


This is the third article of the five truths of faith which we must 
all know in order to be saved. In the Godhead there are three Per- 
sons: the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Three truths are 
here expressed: 1. That there is only one God; 2. That this one 
God is threefold in Person ; 3. That each one of these three Persons 
has particular attributes. Our subject to-day will be: 

God is one in essence. 

Of this we are convinced,— 

1. By reason. 

2. By Holy Scripture. 

3. By the doctrine of the Church. 


I. 


We have already proved that there is but one God. It is necessary 
for us, if we do not wish to belong to the fools, to say and believe 
that there is a Supreme Being—a God; it is just as necessary that 
we should confess that the existence of several Gods is an impos- 
sibility. And why is this? When we pronounce the name of God 
we understand thereby, as I have already shown you, a Being who 
comprehends in Himself every imaginable perfection; a Being who 
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makes, rules and preserves all things; a Being all-seeing, omnis- 
cient, omnipresent, in short, the most supreme and most perfect 
good. Now if there were more than one God, this certainly would 
no longer be the Supreme, best and most perfect good, and, there- 
fore, no longer God. You will understand this better by a com- 
parison. If you were to say of a person: “This man is the wealthiest, 
‘or that woman is the most devout in the whole city,” it would then 
be a fact that no other was so rich or so devout in the whole city as 
those two. For if he in his wealth and she in her piety had their 
equals it would no longer be true that he was the wealthiest and she 
the most devout because there would at least be some one else like 
them. In the same way, because we know, and Faith teaches us 
that God is the Supreme, best and most perfect good, there can 
therefore be only one God and not several. If there were several, 
then God would no longer be the Supreme, best and most perfect 
good, because there would be others like Him. This truth is so 
clearly shown by reason that many philosophers, even amongst the 
heathen, rejected a plurality of gods and taught the existence of one 
God only. Thus, for instance, Socrates taught that there was only 
one Supreme Being. Aristotle mentioned the one-ness of God. 
“What the captain is to the ship, the driver to the wagon, the law of 
the state in every country, the general to the army, that God is to 
the world.” Alexander the Great gave the following reply to the 
question why he was so ambitious to rule the world: “So as to de- 
liver the universe from further war, for all wars arise from three 
causes: because of the plurality of the gods, or kings, or laws. 
Therefore, I desire to rule the world alone, that I may command 
that all should worship one God only, obey only one king, and ob- 
serve only one law.” 

Sound reason teaches us this. Let us listen also to Holy Scripture. 


II. 


The one-ness of God was the fundamental teaching of the old 
law. For the preservation of this first truth of faith the people of 
Israel were commanded to separate themselves from the neighbor- 
ing peoples who had fallen into idolatry and for forty years in the 
desert they had no intercourse with them. 

The belief in one God was announced as the first commandment 
from Mount Sinai, and the Israelites were obliged to sacrifice to this 
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one God as a proof that the strangers’ gods were mere creatures, 
those very things worshipped as divine by other peoples. When 
Moses announced the Lord’s commandments he said: “Hear, Q 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” (Deut. vi. 4) “See ye that 
I alone am, and there is no other God besides me; I will kill, and I 
will make to live; I will strike, and I will heal; and there is none 
that can deliver out of my hand.” (Deut. xxxii. 39.) God 
again speaks through the Prophet Isaias: “Before me there was 
no God formed, and after me there shall be none. I am, I am the 
Lord: and there is no saviour besides me. From the beginning | 
am the same: and there is none that can deliver out of my hand; 
I will work, and who shall turn it away?” (Is. xliii. 10, 13.) The 
belief in the one-ness of God was affirmed also by Christ: “One is 
good, God.” (Matth. xix. 17.) The Apostles preached everywhere 
the belief in one true God. In his first epistle to the Corinthians 
the Apostle Paul writes: “For though there be that are called 
gods either in heaven or on earth (for there are many gods and 
many lords), yet to us there is but one God.” (1. Cor. viii. 5.) 
And elsewhere he writes: “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
(Eph. iv. 5.) 


III. 


The Church professes this belief in the one-ness of God in the 
apostolical Symbol wherein the word God only occurs once. And 
in the creed of holy Mass it says: “I believe in one God.” 

The Church professes this belief by her martyrs, who before the 
heathen tribunal steadfastly refused to worship idols, and who shed 
their blood for their faith. When it was suggested to St. Prokopius 
to offer incense to the gods, he exclaimed in noble indignation: 
“Away with your false gods! I know of one God only, who wills 
that we should offer sacrifice to Him and Him alone.” Then they 
required of him to sacrifice to the four Czsars, who at that time di- 
vided the Roman dominion between them; but he said with a smile: 
“It is not good to have many Lords; only one can be king,” then 
he bared his neck for the sword. 

This belief in the one-ness of God is proclaimed by the Church 
in her doctrines. The profession of our faith, says St. Augustine, 
consists in this that we say: There is only one God. St. Cyprian 
writes: “One God and one Lord!” That supreme power and per- 
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fection can have no equal. Let us take an example from earthly 
life. When did the rule of two or more ever begin with confidence 
or end without the shedding of blood? Pompey and Cesar were 
related, but in spite of this jealousy for the supremacy kept them 
ever apart. But we need not be surprised at men, for the whole 
of nature bears testimony of this. The bees have a queen, the flocks 
a shepherd; how much more has the world a Creator and Lord, 
who orders all things by His word, rules all things by His power, 
and accomplishes all things by His strength. But some may think: 
If it is so evident that there can be but one God, how is it that in 
ancient times men worshipped so many gods? For many years 
mankind had preserved the knowledge of one God, who had created 
all things. But when after the flood they became separated in con- 
sequence of the erection of the Tower of Babel, and had spread 
themselves over all countries, this knowledge disappeared little by 
little, until finally the invisible God was entirely forgotten. Man 
now worshipped the sun, the moon and the stars. Some adored the 
fire, trees and rivers. Others worshipped snakes, birds, dogs, even 
stones and clay as divine. The Egyptians erred so much that they 
even went so far as to make gods of weeds and turnips, so that a 
Roman poet jokingly remarked: “O thou holy people, whose gods 
grow in the garden.” For this reason the Apostle writes: “And 
they changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of 
the image of a corruptible man, and of birds, and of four-footed 
beasts, and of creeping things.” (Rom. i. 23.) Now when we reflect 
that even at present there are still millions of men to be found in 
this error and darkness of mind, we ought to thank God that He has 
not afflicted us with the same blindness, but has allowed us to see 
the clear light of the true faith and has given us the inestimable 
blessing of membership in the true faith. 
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FAITH AND CONDUCT. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C. S. P., NEW YORK. 


“And Jesus said to him: Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made thee 
whole.”—Luke xviii. 42—(Gospel of the day.) 


SYNOPSIS. —rI. There is a tendency to-day to separate conduct and faith; 
in other words, to say that they are independent, and that faith 1s not 
necessary for a good life. In accordance with the teaching of Christ, we 
hold faith is necessary for a good life. 2. Good conduct in life is all- 
important, and the most immediate guide of the will is conscience. 3. 
Conscience itself must be guided and instructed in order that it may be 
a trustworthy guide to the will. The guide of conscience is the Truth. 
Conviction must precede doing. 4. All the convictions of the truth may be 
divided into two classes, those concerning our relations with man, and 
those concerning our relations with God. For good conduct in life we 
must have a knowledge at least of the former. 5. The knowledge of our 
duties to man depends upon our knowledge of God. Without the latter 
we cannot have_the former. 6. A true and complete knowledge of our 
relations with God requires faith, belief in God’s revelation. The human 
mind feels this need and God has answered it. 7. When the light of 
faith 1s rightly followed, it enters into all our conduct of life. 8. An 
exhortation to allow our faith to influence all our actions, to bring that 
spiritual light which is symbolized by the physical sight given to the man 
that was blind. 


1. The incident of the cure of the blind man, recorded in to-day’s 
Gospel, is but one of the many in which Christ, our Blessed Saviour, 
demanded, before its working, the existence of faith. When, in 
the sixteenth century so many were torn from the unity of the 
Catholic Church, one of the chief principles of the new religion was 
that through faith alone man could be saved. One extreme has be- 
gotten the other. So that to-day, among many if not the greater 
number of the descendants of the Reformation, not faith but works 
alone justify. Our Blessed Lord insisted upon the two. If it is 
plain that He required the observance of His commandments, the ex- 
pression of the moral law, it is no less plain that He required, just 
as certainly, faith in Him and in all His teachings. Men are deny- 
ing this to-day. 

Mechanical perfection, higher and broader secular education, men- 
tal cultivation have so changed and developed our natural life, that 
men would fain find in them the satisfaction of their being. The 
“world” of sin, and especially of indifference, against which our Lord 
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and the Apostles so vehemently protested, is not a thing of the past. 
It is here, strong and active, calling in alluring voice, and sometimes 
awakening even in the souls of the faithful a hesitating but sym- 
pathetic response. It is here in our homes, in our business, in our 
civil life, in our literature, in our conversations, striving to plant its 
standard upon the ramparts of man’s heart. How shall we meet 
the enemy? How repel his attacks? In the word of St. John, I an- 
swer: “This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 

And yet faith is regarded by many to-day as something super- 
fluous, something outside and beyond the influences which regulate 
our actions; something without which life could be lived just as 
worthily, just as nobly, just as intelligently. It is true that pru- 
dence, industry, sobriety, truthfulness and all the other manly vir- 
tues are regarded as necessary even by those who reject faith; but 
what a man believes, what is his faith, provided he acts rightly to 
them, matters little. 

In opposition to these, however, we hold that faith does in reality 
enter into the deepest relations of our life; that, in fact, it is the 
principle of Christian action, shaping man after the image of God, 
forming his soul in the divine mould of Christ, and bearing him 
onward and upward to his eternal destiny. Let us see how this 
is true. 

2. It is all important that our conduct in life should be regulated 
aright. All men will admit this. Placed in this world with the goal 
of a supernatural destiny before him, man realizes that success or 
failure for eternity depends on his own actions during this life. 
The young man in the Gospel came to Christ and asked: “Lord, 
what shall I do to be saved?” It is the question of the ages. It is 
the question of to-day. It is the question of all men. It is the 
question 6f my individual soul. What shall I do? How shall I 
act? Is this right? Is this wrong? And why these questions? 
Because man is an accountable, a responsible being; because there 
is within man a voice, placed there by God, whose condemnation is 
more terrible to hear than the death sentence of an angry mob and 
whose approbation falls sweeter upon the ear than a friend’s word 
of praise. The individual’s conscience, inexorable and just, is the 
judge that passes sentence upon human action. Conscience—that 
something within man, a very essential of his nature and yet, as it 
were, standing apart from him, his guide and leader; dwelling in 
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the heart of man, and yet outside of him, holding up to him as in a 
mirror the image of his very self; inhabiting man’s soul, and yet 
his judge passing upon him a sentence, which even God Himself 
will not dispute, because conscience is the heaven-born messenger 
of the Divine Will, the human echo of the Divine voice, the living 
witness of the presence of God. It was the voice of conscience that 
spoke when the Psalmist exclaimed: “If I ascend into heaven, thou 
art there; if I descend into hell, thou are present. If I take my 
wings early in the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall guide me.” 

3. But noble and sublime as is conscience, it must itself be guided 
and directed. Look at a ship out upon the waste of waters. 
Whither is it sailing? How shall it reach its goal? What is there 
to guide it? The mariner will point to the compass. There, the 
little needle tells him how to direct his vessel. But there is a power 
beyond, that guides the needle, that causes it to point unerringly to 
the north. If other influences are allowed to interfere, to deflect 
the needle, then the compass is useless. It is no longer a trust- 
worthy guide. We are mariners upon the sea of life. Conscience 
is the needle that points out to us the way. But there is a power 
which guides the conscience. That power is Truth. Our con- 
science is guided by our intellect. We must therefore know the 
truth before we can put our trust in the dictates of conscience. In 
other words, to act, we must have a knowledge of the truth; to do, 
we must have for our guide the principles of truth. 

4. Now then to take another step. All the convictions or prin- 
ciples of truth by which our conduct is ruled may be reduced to two 
classes. As intelligent beings we have to do with man and with 
God. We must act justly towards our fellow-man and justly 
towards God. There are therefore two sets of convictions which 
are the principles of action, those which are concerned about our 
relations with man, and those about our relations with God. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind.” “Thou shalt love the neigh- 
bor as thyself.” These are the essence and substance of religious 
life. To God as his Father and Creator, to man as his brother, 
every human being is bound as a son and as a brother; each one 
has relations filial and fraternal; each one is a member of a com- 
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munity by a bond as firm as life, stronger than death, and as ever- 
lasting as eternity. 

5. Certain as is the existence of this twofold bond of union, it 
is no less certain that our relations with our fellow-man are based 
upon our relations with God. The disavowal; “Am I my brother’s 
keeper,” has met with the rebuke of all lofty minds in all ages. 
The deepest and truest sentiments of the heart, the calm and dis- 
passionate judgments of reason, have acknowledged in human na- 
ture a bond between man and man that constitutes them brethren. 
This brotherhood of man, however, is based upon the fatherhood of 
God. As the child learns at its parent’s knee the first duties of life, 
so man must drink in from the eternal wisdom of his Heavenly 
Father, what are his duties to his fellow-man. Upon our convic- 
tions in regard to God depend the convictions which regulate our 
actions inregard to man. ‘There is an intimate union of dependence. 
And as conviction comes from knowledge, the true knowledge of our 
relations with man must be based upon our knowledge of God as 
upon a foundation and a corner-stone. 

6. Just here comes the necessity of faith and its place in the regula- 
tion of our daily life. To establish our relations with God in their 
true and complete light, requires revelation from God, and revelation 
from God demands faith from man. Limited and weak in its 
powers, as it is, man’s soul has a vague yearning to know God 
better ; a dim vision of secrets beyond the material world; a burning 
longing for immortal life; and a painful restlessness to know what 
is to come after the soul has passed the portals of death. Of itself 
it cannot find out much. It may in its struggles climb the moun- 
tain of human knowledge, but even if it gain the top and gaze in 
delight upon the widened scene about it, there still hangs beyond a 
veil which it cannot pierce. It may spend the years in researches 
and study, in delving to hidden depths, but death calls it with mys- 
teries still unsolved, with secrets still undiscovered, with hopes still 
unrealized. 

Many have been the peoples that have felt this. Although, in His 
Divine providence, God has never withdrawn from any people the 
supernatural revelation that was given; still through their own sins 
and indifference, their own neglect and ingratitude, there have 
arisen barriers that cut off the knowledge of God which came down 
from the throne of heaven. Amid these peoples even, and much 
more so among honest minds to-day, which are more or less under 
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the influence of Christianity, the cry of the human heart has as- 
cended unto God: “O God, my God, to thee do I watch at break 
of day, for Thee my soul hath thirsted; for Thee my flesh, oh, 
how many ways, in a desert land and where there is no way and no 
water.” In our need for the light; in our longing for safe and 
trustworthy guidance; in our desire for a peaceful conscience which 
can be assured only by our possession of the truth, we cry out as the 
blind man: “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” And we 
cry out again: “Son of David, have mercy on me.” Our request, 
born of the helplessness of humanity, goes up to heaven: “Lord, 
that I may see.” It is but natural that God should answer that 
cry; it is but natural that, knowing the limitations of the human 
mind, He should, out of His love, give us a light to guide us on our 
supernatural way to our supernatural destiny. 

7. That light is Faith. When it is honestly followed; when faith 
is active, when it “worketh by charity,’ when it is rooted and 
founded in love, it enters into the whole life of the believer. It lives 
in him, thinks in him, speaks in him, acts in him, shines through all 
his conduct, which it vivifies and inspires. When faith is absent, 
what is the result? It is not merely absence of belief in doctrine. 
It is more. It is the degeneration of ideals; loss of even the natural 
virtues; the degradation of human dignity; the dissolution of moral 
life. Would you know what a world without faith would be? 
Turn back through the centuries and stand amid the degenerate 
races of Greece and Rome; behold the horrors to which men, who 
had turned from their God could sink; witness the moral decay of 
a people whose conduct was influenced only by their instincts and 
passions, degraded, debased, grovelling souls, the loftiest among 
whom could not raise themselves above their surroundings; but 
who, in their efforts of groping for the light, sank back into the 
quicksand they were trying to escape. But it is needless to dwell 
upon this picture. A people without faith is like a land without 
the sun, like a life without love, for such souls walk in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. 

We are bound to act justly, rightly, and with love towards our 
fellow-man. This action must be based upon conviction. Any con- 
viction in regard to our relations with men and the duties begotten 
of them, has no meaning and no sanction unless based upon a 
knowledge of God, through which and through which alone, we 
and our brethren recognize that we are bound to God and one to 
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another. Our reason alone cannot acquire such a knowledge; and 
consequently has the Voice of Heaven spoken in words which, by 
an act of faith, bring us a knowledge of our highest moral duties. 
Without faith there is no true and certain ground for good conduct. 
The man without faith is the man without morality. 

8. Faith therefore rules the conduct of our lives. St. Paul tells 
us what we have already seen, that “faith is the principle of Chris- 
tian life.’ He says again, “man lives by faith.” In another place 
he prays that Christ may dwell by faith in our hearts. How can 
this be? Of course we speak here only of a living faith. That 
which is dead cannot give life. A dead faith cannot be the princi- 
ple of a Christian life. But how can faith in Christ so draw Christ 
Himself unto us that we can say He is the indweller of our hearts? 
Faith in Christ is the belief in Him and in every single truth that 
he has taught. A living faith is the yielding of self in confidence 
and obedience to Him and to these truths. If we have this faith, 
the faith of little children, the faith that looks into our Saviour’s 
heart, with confidence in His goodness, with obedience to His will, 
we become like even unto Him. “Learn of me for I am meek and 
humble of heart.” It is with meekness and humility that we must 
approach Him. Otherwise the things of faith seem hard and diff- 
cult; the way of belief seems rough and rugged; the mysteries of 
life, the woes and sufferings of God’s faithful ones are unintelligible. 

When we possess such a living faith, strong and constant; when ~ 
we are animated by the virtue of faith, all things are clear; all, we 
know, is for the best; all, in God’s plan, works together unto good. 
Then our every action springs from a divine principle. We do the 
will of the Father, as Jesus Christ did it: we are kind as He was 
kind; we are obedient as He was obedient; we are just as He was 
just; we love as He loved; we suffer as He suffered; we live, but 
Christ lives in us. 

In such a way Faith is the light, which God, out of love has given 
us to guide us to our supernatural destiny. It is the light of re- 
vealed truth guiding our conscience, which in turn rules our con- 
duct. Thus understanding it, there is presented to us immediately 
a twofold duty, a duty to ourselves and to our fellow-man. We need 
the light. With the blind man we cry out; “Lord, that I may see.” 
We need the light, and having the light we must pray for the grace 
to courageously follow it. We must pray that we may learn more 
and more to appreciate our faith; to cherish and love it; to nourish 
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and sustain it; to strengthen and increase it. We must pray that 
the power of our divine Model, Christ, may grow in our souls, until 
it is manifest to men and to God that truly “Christ dwells by faith 
in our hearts.” 

Then there is a duty towards our fellow-men, the duty of making 
known to them by prayer, by personal example and works, those 
truths given by Jesus Christ, preserved in our own beloved Catholic 
Church, those truths which are the object of faith, that all men may 
come to know as the faithful know the beauty and the meaning and 
the power of the Divine Word. The light which Jesus, Son of 
David, has given to the souls of the blind is the light of faith; and 
if we can but for a moment imagine the joy of the man to whom 
physical sight is restored, a joy almost unimaginable, like unto that 
in the spiritual world must be the gladness that dawns in the com- 
ing of the light of faith. To spread this light is a work and a duty 
of every good Catholic, for he is one of that body to whom St. Peter 
addresses the words: “You are a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people, that you may declare 
His virtues who hath called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” (II. Peter ii. 9.) 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 

SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XVI. THE SEcoND PERSON OF THE GODHEAD. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him, 
and he in God.’—I. John iv. 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity is called the 
“Word.” A word is a representation or image, and is either mental or 
vocal. The Second Person of the Trinity is the Image of the Father. 
This Divine Word differs from the human word, a. in nature; b. in its 
eternity; c. in self-existence; d. in omnipotence; e. in having all knowl- 


edge. A 
II. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity is also called “Light.” 
This expresses His, a. eternity; b. majesty. 


I. 


The great doctor of the Church, Gregory of Nazianzen, yath- 
ered together in a discourse to represent the excellence and sub- 
limity of the second Person of the Godhead, a great many eulogies. 
In one place he exclaims: “Thou Word of God! Thou Light! 
Thou Life! Thou Wisdom! Thou Power! All the names which 
Thou bearest delight me. Nevertheless amongst these is the most 
ancient, the most general, the most exact of these names according 
to what Thou art called ‘the Word of God’ by which every one, 
who understands this name properly, will arrive at a satisfactory 
knowledge of Thy Divinity.” You have often heard this name and 
pronounced it when you prayed: “And the Word was made flesh.” 
But did you understand it? What really is the Word? When man 
perceives something with his understanding, he makes a representa- 
tion of it in his mind, and produces an image of the object thought 
of. This image or representation is called the word of the mind or 
understanding. It portrays and represents the object of which it is 
the image. It is called the word of the understanding, because it is 
as it were the outspoken thought of the understanding in the mind, 
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resembling the words of the mouth, which, when uttered, are audi- 
ble, and explanatory and represent what is lying in the thought and 
will of the mind. 

Thus then the second Person of the Godhead is called the “Word.” 
The heavenly Father as God is from all eternity, so has He known 
Himself perfectly from all eternity, and through this perpetual 
knowledge has produced the most perfect image of Himself. This 
image so produced, this representation is the second Person and for 
this reason He is called the Word, because in Him the thoughts and 
will of the Father are expressed. 

Still this word is not the same nature as a human word, and we 
must not believe that the second Person of the Godhead is nothing 
but a word, as we men produce them. St. Athanasius, that intrepid 
champion of this mystery, writes: “We ought not to seek for a word 
in God as it is in men, because God is not like man; but as God in 
His nature is infinitely exalted above man, so also is this Divine 
Word as the likeness of God infinitely exalted above all human 
words, for (1) our human word, that is to say, the word of the 
mind in particular, must first come in time, and we must be here a 
long while before we are able to produce a word, because no one 
in the first moment of existence is at once able to use his under- 
standing. The same may be said of the angels. Certainly they 
were endowed with wisdom and understanding in the first moment 
of their creation; but because they were created in time, and in- 
creased in wisdom and knowledge, there is then even for angels’ 
words a time when they were not. On the contrary, the Divine 
Word was as eternal as the Father, who from all eternity knew and 
contemplated Himself perfectly, and by this knowledge and con- 
templation of His nature, produced His Word from all eternity, so 
that the Father was not a moment before the Word, the Word not 
later than the Father, the Father not sooner than the Word. There- 
fore, St. John says: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God.” (John i. 1.) 

2. The words of angels or men are such occasional things that 
they cannot be apart from human or angelic nature. They cannot 
exist of themselves, but must be produced by an angel or man. The 
Divine Word, on the contrary, is not anything casual, which could 
not be, because nothing is casual in the Godhead, but everything 
is so necessary that it could not be otherwise and God be God. 
This is the Word, the noblest substance or essence in God, sub- 
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stantial and of one nature with the Father, who has produced it by 
contemplating Himself, as John testifies: “And the Word was 
God.” 

3. Human words and the words of angels are not of continuous 
duration. As the finite understanding of men and angels is change- 
able, and passes from one thought to another, so do words vanish 
and hasten away with thoughts. The Divine Word, on the con- 
trary, remains unchangeable throughout eternity. For as the Word 
is with the Father, whose life is a perpetual knowledge of Him, 
contemplating Himself from eternity to eternity, He produces His 
word also from eternity to eternity, now as ever. 

4. The created word is of itself powerless, insensible. Neither 
angels nor men are capable of working anything exteriorly by their 
thoughts and words, but are obliged, provided they wish to put 
their words into effect (realize them) to assist themselves with their 
hands and arms or other powers. The uncreated Divine Word, on 
the contrary, which is the same in essence as the Father, is almighty 
in itself and has the power of the Most High. “All things were 
made by him: and without him was made nothing that was made.” 
(John i. 3.) His creative power preserves also everything that is 
created ; for “in Him was life,” in Him is the redeeming, regenerating 
life, for “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

5. Every created word is always produced from the particular 
knowledge of a certain individual thing. For this reason there are 
amongst us angels and men as many words, as thoughts, and as 
many thoughts as there are individual objects of which we think. 
The Divine Word, on the contrary, is produced by comprehensive 
knowledge of all created and uncreated things, in virtue of which 
God knows all things which are in and without Him. For this rea- 
son God also has only produced one word from eternity, as David 
says: “God hath spoken once.” (Ps. Ixi. 12.) And He will 
produce no other word in all eternity. He has, however, uttered 
all things in this one Word, because He not only produced it by a 


simple knowledge of His Divine nature, but by an intense con- 


templation of His entire Divinity, in which all creatures, their pow- 
ers, their operations, natures, thoughts, words, motions, conditions, 
in fact, everything that is to be found in heaven and upon earth is 
included. In this exalted respect is the second Person of the God- 
head called “the Word of God” or the “likeness of God,” to signify 
thereby the perfect similarity of this second Person with the Fa- 
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ther, and this image has nothing earthly or material in it, for it js 
produced only by the understanding or knowledge of the Father, 


II. 


The second name which is peculiar to this Divine Person jg 
“Light.” He is called the “splendor” of the Father, the Light, 
which enlightened all men. (Heb. i. 3.) St. John testifies to this 
when he says of the second Person: “This (the Word) was the 
true light, which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world.” (John i. 9.) He was in the world, and the world was 
made by him. This name expresses so well the eternity of this 
Person. For the splendor or the light which flows from the sun is 
present simultaneously with the sun itself, and if the sun had been 
from all eternity, its light also would have been eternal. Now be- 
cause the second Person is called the light or splendor of the Fa- 
ther, and the Father, and the Father is eternal, therefore it must be 
also eternal with the Father. 

The second Person, therefore, is “the brightness of eternal light, 
and the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of His 
goodness.” (Wis. vii. 26.) The eternal light is God the Father, 
whose splendor is the Son, for the brightness of the light is light. 
In Him is mirrored the beauty of the Father, and as a mirror re- 
flects not only the figure of a man, but also his movements and ges- 
tures; so also does the Son not only reflect the image of His heav- 
enly Father, but His works also, that is to say: with the Father He 
produces the Holy Ghost. 

These are the two attributes which distinguish the second Person 
from the first and third. They are, 1. The Word or the image of 
the Father; 2. the Splendor of the Light. I will conclude with the 
words of St. John: “Whosoever shall confess Jesus is the Son of 
God, God abideth in him, and he in God.” These words of eternal 
truth abound in consolation, and yet they prove the perdition of 
many, because they only keep to the sound of the words, and do 
not think of what is meant thereby. The greater part are of the 
opinion that if they believe in God and confess Christ, nothing else is 
wanting for their salvation. But they do not think that the true and 
saving profession of a Christian must not only be with the mouth 
and the tongue, but with the heart and with works. Certainly the 
words of many are often holy, but their works truly devilish. For 
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they confess that the Word was made flesh and taught us to live holy 
lives, but they will have nothing to do with His commandments 
and doctrines. They confess that Christ is the image of the Father, 
according to which we have all been created ; that we may take this 
likeness as a model of our way of life, but they do not wish to re- 
semble Him in poverty, contempt, persecution, crosses and suf- 
fering. They confess that Christ is the Splendor of the heavenly 
Father, the Light of the world, which is to enlighten all men; but 
“they love the darkness more than the light,” crawl like the birds of 
night into the most remote hiding places and practice there sinful 
deeds that shun the face of daylight. This means, to speak accord- 
ing to faith, but to live and act against God. They have not the 
consolation that God remains within them, for they are against 


God. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SALVATION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, P. P., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—The things of this life, unimportant, in themselves, become 
very important because of eternity. Life here only temporary and a prep- 
aration for the real, never-ending life to come. Death not the end, but 
only a change. The importance of eternity because of the alternatives— 
heaven, or hell. Heaven, i.e., happiness with God; His Angels; His 
Blessed Mother; His Saints. Hell, 1.e., everlasting misery with all that 
is foul and loathsome; with the enemies of God. It rests with myself to 
choose either alternative. Hence the great responsibility of life. How 
very solicitious for the friends and things of this world! How little 
troubled about eternal life! Therefore turn, and prepare for eternity. 
Cut, burn, destroy all that stands in the way of eternal life. 


If we could go outside ourselves for an instant, my brethren, 
and take a survey of this world from eternity, we should behold a 
very painful sight. It would be the sight of men, coming into this 
world, warned that this world is not their home, that the life which 
they are living is only a probation, yet, despising these warnings, 
grasping at shadows, sinking back into the earth, and waking up in 
eternity to find that their real life, a life that is to last forever, is 
only then commencing. Our life here upon earth is nothing more 
than a dream—a dream of imaginary horrors, imaginary cares, 
imaginary troubles, and imaginary pleasures—there is only one thing 
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real about it and that is its responsibility. There would be something 
amusing in the sight of men coming into this world, looking around 
them bewildered for a moment, and then wasting their energies in 
pursuing shadows, if there were not attached to every instant of 
their time, and to every thought, word, and action of their 
lives a dreadful responsibility. That responsibility makes the folly 
of man inexpressibly tragic and painful. If there were no eternity, 
the weaknesses and follies of men would be unimportant, but as 
there is an eternity, and as every word, action and thought of our 
lives casts a weight into the scales of God’s justice, causing them 
to bend down towards hell, or fly up towards heaven, our follies 
are of the utmost importance. Often, when in our blind madness 
we are hurrying on to destruction, our guardian angel would give 
worlds to give us one glimpse of Eternity—the eternity of happi- 
ness which we are bent upon losing, and the eternity of misery, for 
which we labor. 

Now, my brethren, bring home to yourselves this fact, and if 
you examine it, you will see how awe-inspiring it is, that once we 
have commenced to exist we shall never cease to be. There was 
a time when we were not; there never will be a time when we shall 
not be. We are immortal. So long as God will live, so long shall 
we be. He has given us life; it was His own choice. He need not 
have created us at all; but having created us, we must last forever, 
because that is the immutable decree of God. He cannot change, 
and His words do not pass, 

It is true we shall die, but death is only a change, it is not the end 
of existence. It is a change from dreaming to waking, from blind- 
ness to sight, from darkness to light. It simply means that our 
higher nature shall be freed from the thraldom of union with 
gross, earthly material; and live that life of pure spiritual liberty 
for which we yearn, and which is our destiny. Death can separate 
body from soul, and thus separated our bodies will decay; but 
death has no power over the soul itself. We ourselves have the 
power (but it is a great power) of determining, not whether we 
shall or shall not live, but whether we shall be blessed for eternity 
with the unspeakable blessedness of heaven, or cursed forever in the 
unimaginable misery of hell. 

It is in eternity then that our real lives shall be spent. This world 
has no lasting interest for us. We are only pilgrims, strangers 
staying here for a night—the broad day of our real existence is 
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to be spent in Eternity. Shall we then compare this life to Eternity? 
No, we cannot. What is the length of the largest life compared 
with the length of eternity? An instant, a second, that flies by 
and is forgotten. What are the pains or pleasures of this life com- 
pared with the pains or pleasures of eternity? So utterly insig- 
nificant that they will not bear comparison. There is no sorrow in 
this world so great that the mind may not rise superior to it. And 
however bitter yesterday, its pains are forgotten to-day. But the 
pains of hell are so overwhelming, that it is only the power of God 
that can support the victims of His anger, and the pains of hell are 
never ending. They who have once become the victims of God’s 
justice shall never know His mercy. 

In this world, common sense and a little reflection, show us the 
vanity of all earthly things. It is not needful for us to place our- 
selves in spirit upon our death-beds, to understand the emptiness of 
worldly vanities. The inborn majesty of our souls forever asserts 
itself, and we really despise the petty cares, and the petty enjoyments 
of this life. It is a libel, it is a slander to say that our immortal 
souls, created and sanctified by God, can be content with the wretched 
business, and still more wretched pleasures of this world. It is 
only our lower natures than can be affected by either. 

Eternity, therefore, and the things of eternity, alone can interest 
us. But what is there in eternity, that makes the very thought of 
it dreadful? This, that God has given us for eternity only two 
alternatives; to be unspeakably happy, with Himself in Heaven, or 
to live forever crushed beneath the weight of His maledictions in 
hell. To know, and to enjoy for eternity, happiness, of which the 
human soul has never yet had the faintest idea, or to suffer forever 
under an accumulation of miseries, to which the greatest of human 
sorrows can bear no comparison. To live, the child of God, clasped 
in the embrace of his love forever, or to live, the enemy of God, 
withering under His curse forever. To enjoy forever the privileges 
of the beloved disciple, to lean on the breast of the Master forever, 
looking up into His face, and lost in the happiness of possessing 
Him, or to live in the darkness, like that lost disciple, outcast, des- 
pised, scorned by everything that is good and noble, a stranger tc 
the love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

To live in constant communion with the brightest, purest, holiest 
beings that God’s Omnipotence could create—or to be forced to 
have forever as friends the foulest things into which sin can trans- 
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form the soul of man. To enjoy the company of the blessed for- 
ever, or to be compelled to herd with the reprobate forever. To 
be moved forever by a sweet necessity of praising God,—or to be 
forced, through sheer malice, to curse and blaspheme God, and fling 
all foulness at the face of heaven. To receive the sweet congratula- 
tions of God’s angels, and to vie with them in a holy rivalry of sery- 
ing God forever, or to receive the welcome of devils in hell, and to 
be applauded by them, when, progressing in iniquity, we shall come 
at length to be ingenious in framing blasphemies against God, and 
shall learn to strike the Sacred Heart of Jesus most surely by 
cursing His love and His redemption. To be welcomed by Mary 
to heaven, and for all eternity to be a constant proclamation of her 
boundless love, or to be cast off by her as unworthy of her maternal 
care and affection. And no rescue, no redemption, as long as God 
shall be God. And even now, the eye of God beholds such of us 
here present as are saints and such of us as are reprobates. He 
sees this moment, what each of us will be for eternity. He sees 
in eternity what each of us will have done for himself. He knows 
well, whether I shall be His child forever, or whether I shall be 
counted among His enemies forever. His eyes this moment are 
resting either upon the throne His love has prepared for me in 
heaven, or upon the fiery bed His anger has prepared for me in hell. 
Already I am judged, that is, God sees, how I shall judge myself; 
for it is not God that judges us but we judge ourselves. He knows 
now, whether I am in sin, or whether I am in His grace. If I be 
in sin, He alone knows, whether I shall continue so and die impeni- 
tent. If I be in His grace, He sees whether I shall persevere or not 
to the end. Every struggle between nature and grace is known to 
Him. Which of the two will conquer, I do not know. God knows. 
He sees my death-bed, my soul brought into His sight, stained with 
sins, or purified by His grace. Shall I see my God, with anger on 
His countenance, and feel His hands flinging me from Him, or will 
He look upon me with looks of love and compassion, and stretch 
forth His hands to clasp me? I do not know; He knows well. 
Will the first words from His lips be an invitation to heaven that 
will make me kiss His feet in gratitude, and plunge into the flames 
of Purgatory with joy, and wrap them around me, in speechless 
gladness; or, will all the promises of my life be blasted by His curse, 
and I, myself consigned to the care of devils, a howling, shrieking, 
despairing reprobate? I do not know, God knows. It is horrible 
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to think that I shall be lost. And yet, what security have I, that I 
shall be saved? Heaven, or hell, which shall it be? That is the al- 
ternative. I do not half understand the meaning of these words. 
If I did understand them, I should become insane through terror. 
But even with the little understanding that I have, what words can 
express my folly, if instead of addressing myself to the task of sav- 
ing my soul, I waste my time in trifling with the things of this 
world! 

Oh, my dearly beloved, ours is a fearful responsibility! Ours 
is a terrible trial! To be gifted with immortal souls, and to be 
obliged to shape the destiny of these souls. To be gifted with souls, 
that are capable of infinite joy, or infinite sorrow, and to know that 
they will be matched with the infinite happiness of heaven, or the 
infinite misery of hell, and to feel that it is ourselves who have to 
determine our own fate, that is a terrible charge—a responsibility 
that is almost too much for human strength. It ought to be laid 
upon the shoulders of ange!s. 

If heaven were only a little less beautiful, and hell only a little 
less horrible; if there were gradations of happiness and wretched- 
ness, and one might be moderately happy, or only partially wretched ; 
and heaven not all joy, and hell not all sorrow; then indeed, it would 
be easy to view our probation cheerfully, and fold our arms in the 
assurance, that, come what may, we shall only be comfortably 
miserable. 

But we have but one choice to make. We have to select heaven 
or hell. Between these two awful eternities the Christian is placed. 
The question is, Shall we possess God, or shall we not possess Him? 
Shall we be inexpressibly happy in having all the desires of our souls 
filled with the possession of God, or shall we be delivered over to the 
eternal misery of being devoured with cravings after a happiness 
to which we shall never attain? 

That is the question each individual soul has to solve for itself. 
It affects no one else, not even God. I do not mean to say that God 
is not interested about us. I could not say it as long as a crucifix 
meets my eyes, and the history of the Passion of my Blessed Lord 
and Saviour remains on record. Nay, I know I am only stating the 
truth, when I say that God regards our struggles on earth with such 
great interest and anxiety, that the work of His Universe would be 
neglected, if He were not omnipresent and all powerful. But if 
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I be lost, it will not send one pang through the Heart of Jesus Christ; 
if I be saved it will be no addition to His glory. 

And the same way, our beatified brethren, near and dear relations, 
are forever looking upon us from the stillness of eternity, looking 
upon us with ever-anxious eyes, and hopes that sink and rise, as 
we are defeated or conquer in our dreadful struggle. That interest 
in us they will maintain until our sentence falls from the lips of the 
sovereign Judge; but, if that sentence consigns us to eternal flames, 
they will go back to heaven, and only think of us, as exemplifying 
God’s justice in our damnation. It is marvelous, how little we are 
affected by the misfortune of others. We cling closely to our own 
individuality. If a soul from hell were to appear amongst us this 
moment, surrounded with all its attendant horrors, we should be 
frightened, dismayed, terrified ; but with a host of other feelings we 
would not have room for one feeling of pity. Our thoughts would 
fly at once from the sight of that lost soul into our inner hearts, 
we would take the lesson from that lost soul, but we would not 
pay it back one feeling of compassion. This is the instinct of our 
nature, it is the unconscious fulfillment of the duty we owe ourselves. 
My soul does not go outside myself. However dear a friend be to 
me, he is not myself. His soul is not my soul, and I cannot divide 
the responsibility of my soul with him. This is the principle even 
of men of the world in the business of the world. There are few in 
the world to-day so generous, that they will halve their fortunes with 
friends; nay, it is often difficult to get a friend to put himself to the 
slightest inconvenience on our behalf. And yet, how many are 
there, who, to retain the friendship of a friend, or to win one smile, 
or to catch one glance from the world, are daily purchasing shares 
in hell and sacrificing the eternal happiness of heaven. To oblige 
your friend, you hesitate about putting your name to a promissory 
note, but you do not hesitate for a moment to blot your name from 
the “Book of Eternal Life,” and to write it down in the devil’s 
album. , 

What I have been saying, my brethren, comes to this, that the sal- 
vation of our souls is the one, all-important concern of our lives; 
and that it is our individual concern. It is the one consideration 
before which all other considerations must yield. It is the one 
work to which we must exclusively address ourselves. Every other 
engagement, however seemingly important, is secondary, and sub- 
servient to this one duty of saving our souls. 
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Every ambition and aspiration, however exalted, must be set aside 
before this primary ambition of gaining heaven, and escaping hell. 
Every feeling of our souls must be smothered, if it interfere with 
our salvation. Every craving for happiness, for fame, for wealth 
must be stifled, that our one desire of eternal happiness might be 
satisfied. (Whatever comes between my soul and God must be re- 
morselessly set aside. Is it the world and the opinion of the world? 
Sacrifice it. Is it the friend to whom both honor and affection bind 
me? Sacrifice that friend. Is it my wealth, my position, my char- 
acter? Sacrifice them. Is it my rebellious passions, the prompt- 
ings of my corrupt inclinations? Sacrifice them. 

Put yourselves through an ordeal of fire to destroy them. Is it 
my life? Sacrifice that life, that you may gain eternal life, and es- 
cape eternal death. “Burn, cut, destroy, O Lord, in this life, but, 
oh, save me in Eternity.” 

These are rather large demands upon human nature. But re- 
member what I said before, that even a little philosophy will carry 
us over all the petty vexations of this life: it is hell and hell alone 
that tries our exquisite capabilities for suffering. Prayer is labori- 
ous. What is the labor of prayer compared to the labor of blas- 
pheming God forever? It is difficult to break with that compan- 
ion, who is leading me to hell. Do you think then that you can 
relish that companionship in hell? It is difficult to crucify my. 
flesh? But do you think you can dwell with devouring flames? 
Hell is a fact. Why, beloved, if God would break the thin crust of 
earth, upon which you are standing this moment, you might hear 
the shrieks of the reprobate, and see the fierce flames seething be- 
neath your feet! And beside that glaring fact, the fervor of the 
greatest penitents, that have ever worn themselves into living ghosts, 
must appear cold. Heaven is a fact. Ah! beloved, if God would 
only open our ears we might hear the harmony that, from choirs of 
angelic voices, is pealing round and round the throne of God. And 
to gain heaven by a life-long martyrdom would be to purchase it at 
an easy price. 

Address yourselves, therefore, to the work you have in hand. 
You cannot rid yourselves of the responsibility. And, knowing 
what heaven is, be misers in hoarding up the graces of God that 
can alone bring you to heaven; and, knowing what hell is, I would 
have you nervous about committing sin, for sin is a long step on the 
road to hell. Remember, as your prayerbook says, that no security 
can be too great, where eternity is at stake! 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 

SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XVII. Divine PRovIDENCE. 

BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“Be not solicitous; for your Father knoweth that you have need of all these 
things.”—Matth. vi. 32. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Holy Scripture forbids all solicitude for the things of this 
life. Many do not understand this. 

Il. Solicitude is forbidden, because it, a. perplexes the mind; b. 
antagonizes faith; undermines hope, and shakes our confidence in God; 
c. it is of no avail. We should, however, exercise proper care in 
regard to our temporal necessities, for, a. this is commanded by God; b. 
it 1s necessary. 

Ill. What is forbidden is, a. excessive care and anxiety; b. neglect 
of things of eternal life; c. neglect of things necessary in this life. 

IV. God will not see us want, for if He takes care of the lower 
creatures He will surely provide for man, His own image and His child. 


Holy Scripture tells us, that God Who created us, will provide for 
us whatever is necessary for our welfare, if we but trust in Him. 
It urges us therefore, not to be solicitous for the things of this world, 
but instead to seek the one thing necessary for eternal life, namely, 
the friendship of God. Many have misunderstood these words of 
Holy Writ, and hence they ask repeatedly: “Should we not trouble 
ourselves about the things of life?” 

Should the laborer in the field lay aside the plough, the sickle 
and the flail? Should the workman leave his workshop and leave 
his tools idle? God Himself says: “Be not solicitous, saying: 
What shall we eat, or wherewith shall we be clothed? For your 
Father knoweth that you have need of all these things, and he will 
provide ‘them.’ ” 

My dear friends, we must make a distinction between care and 
solicitude. Divine Providence does not forbid man to take pre- 
cautions, but it does forbid him to be over-solicitous. Precaution 
tries to provide for the necessities of the near future, without being 
over-anxious; while solicitude is that over-anxiety which worries 
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all the time; whether the work on hand will ever be accomplished ; 
whether it is worth doing at all, and what will happen if it should 
not be accomplished; and this solicitude of what the near future 
may have in store for us may be so all-embracing, as to absorb all 
our thoughts, and desires, and influence all our actions. It is this 
faint-hearted care, which, in the strife for the necessities of life, 
leaves God’s Providence entirely out of consideration. That is 
prohibited; and justly, for, (1), it perplexes the mind, it directs all 
thoughts, desires and actions towards the goods of this world, and 
turns it away from that which alone is necessary—i.e., God, and the 
salvation of the soul. “And the care of the world and the deceit- 
fulness of riches choketh up the word and he becometh fruitless.” 
Thus says the Divine Saviour, and unfortunately we see His 
prophecy fulfilled every day around us. The Lord often speaks to 
us directly by interior admonitions, and enlightens us through His 
priests. Many hear His word, but with how many does it bear 
fruit? Alas! too often it has no effect, and why? Because the 
over-anxious care for the near future, and for worldly goods, leaves 
us no time to meditate upon God’s word and still less time to prac- 
tice it. 

This anxious care, (2), antagonizes faith, undermines hope, and 
shakes our confidence in God. He who is so over-anxious seems to 
make the continuance of everything existing dependent upon human 
effort, endeavor and care. Therefore he evidently loses sight of 
the faith which teaches us that God alone is the preserver of all that 
is. He also deprives himself of all hope and confidence; for the 
same faith which tells us that God maintains everything, assures us 
also that God maintains it by virtue of His infinite love, and that He 
is always ready to grant to all whatever is necessary for continued 
existence. 

This anxious care is, (3), quite useless; for by all this care we 
do not improve our miserable condition one iota, but make it more 
intolerable; we become lukewarm, morose and fretful, slow to do 
good and to overcome evil, as daily experience sufficiently proves. 
No good comes from increasing the troubles of this life, by such 
anxious solicitude; for the Lord Himself says: “Who amongst 
you by taking thought can add to his stature one cubic?” Just 
as little as you can cause God to retard the end of the world by one 
minute over the appointed time, as little can you prolong your life 
by anxious care and by your own power. Therefore it is unrea- 
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sonable to be so very anxious about life and sustenance. What 
is there more insignificant than a hair! And yet our Lord says 
that every hair on our head is counted, and that we shall not lose 
a single one, unless God wills it. If God then regards, maintains 
and preserves each little hair, why should He not care much more 
for every human being, His own image, so that it may not perish? 
If man, with all his plans, devices and consultations, with all his 
strength and power, cannot make one little hair grow on his 
head, how can he change what has been ordained by God’s all-wise 
Providence? If God wills it not then all our efforts are vain. 
For this reason He forbids us all anxious solicitude. 

However, he does not forbid us to be carefu/—that is, to work 
and to provide for our necessities. He hates laziness, and it is His 
will that we should work, as holy Job tells us: “Man is born to 
labor and the bird to fly.” (Jobv. 7.) And again: “If any man 
will not work, neither let him eat.” (II. Thess. iii. 10.) 

It is foolish therefore, to fold your hands idly in your lap and 
wait for food to appear on the plate and money to fill your purse. 
God is not so lavish with His miracles as to work them in support 
of laziness and idleness. “Go to the ant, O sluggard, and con- 
sider her ways and learn wisdom,” says God. (Prov. vi. 6.) Ob- 
serve how this little creature works, and works unceasingly, run- 
ning hither and thither to gather in during the summer, so that it 
may have sufficient to live on in winter. You will never find it idle, 
but always free from anxious care and worry. And this is the com- 
mand of God to Adam: “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread,” which means, as St. Chrysostom says, that by labor and 
work, but not by worry and foolish solicitude, shalt thou earn thy 
living. All I have said so far about sinful solicitude is comprised 
in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas: “If we do not wish to act 
against the decrees of Providence we must (1), avoid all solicitude 
which extends itself over temporal affairs to such an extent as to 
interfere with our happiness; (2), and all solicitude which causes 
us to work beyond our strength and prevents us from taking needed 
rest and recreation; (3), all solicitude which makes us timid and 
faint-hearted, believing that the future holds nothing but adversity 
and misery for us. 

If then you would prove yourself a true servant of the Lord, “seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His justice”—.e., be solicitous to 
become pious, to live honorably, and to work out your salvation. 
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Then do all you can, to the best of your knowledge, according to 
your strength and your position. Pray when it is time to pray, sleep 
when it is time to sleep, eat when it is time to eat, and work when 
it is time to work. Everything else you may well leave to the 
care of God. Besides, you know for certain that God will not 
desert any one who lives a good and righteous life and trusts in 
Him. Does not Jesus Christ say: “Seek first the Kingdom of 
Heaven and its justice, and all other things shall be added unto 
you”? “Put not your trust in princes, in the children of man, 
in whom there is no salvation,” says the Psalmist, “casting all 
your solicitude upon Him; for He hath care of you.” (I. Peter v. 7.) 
If this Father preserves the brute animals; clothes the lilies and 
the flowers of the fields so beautifully, and does not forget a single 
little bird or the smallest flower, how could it be possible that He 
would overlook us, who are to Him infinitely more than all ani- 
mals and plants, and who are as men His image, and as Chris- 
tians His children! This can never be! The Holy Ghost Himself 
says: “I have not seen the just forsaken.” (Psalm xxxvi. 25.) 
Therefore, when nobody else can help you, God will surely come 
to your aid. He is not only the creator, but also the preserver 
and governing power of the whole world. And that should be 
enough for us when anxious care fills our soul. 
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CHRIST OUR TEACHER. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, O. S. B., GREAT MALVERN, ENGLAND, 
“Hear ye Him.”—Matth. xvii. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—By the words, “Hear ye Him,’ the Eternal Father set our 
Lord Jesus Christ before us as our teacher and lawgiver. Up to His 
time the rudiments of religion were taught by the law and the prophets. 
At the present time Christ speaks to the world in a threefold way: 1, 
by the written word of the New Testament; 2. by the living voice of the 
Church; 3. by the sacred inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 

I. The flock of Christ is small. Its members must fight against 
the devil, the world and the flesh. In the New Testament the voice of 
Christ is heard telling His flock that to conquer they must be watchful, 
prayerful, and self-denying. 

lI. This flock is made up of two parts: a. the teachers; and, b. the 
taught. Christ is always guiding His teachers to keep them from error. 
He is always with the taught, to enlighten them and make them docile. 

III. Through the inspirations of the Holy Spirit, Christ teaches His 

. flock ali justice, hatred for sin, penance for past iniquities, and imparts 
a strong desire for eternal life. 


This is the precept of the Eternal Father, who spake from the 
midst of the bright cloud enveloping the mountain top on which 
Christ was transfigured before the three privileged Apostles. That 
precept sets our Lord before us as the teacher of men. Previously 
to His coming among us, the law and the prophets had acted as the 
pedagogues of mankind, giving to them the rudiments of that re- 
ligion which the Saviour was to develop and perfect. He was to be 
for them not only the way and the life, but the truth; therefore the 
command from heaven “to hear Him.” Now, if we are “to hear” 
Him, it follows that He still speaks in the world. Spiritual writers 
tell us He speaks by the words of the New Testament, the living 
voice of the Church, and the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 

Let us, then, briefly consider these three methods used by 
God. 

I. Christ speaks to us and teaches us, from the pages of the 
New Testament which sets before us, in the briefest possible form, 
the life and the doctrine of the God-man. The Old Testament had 
put before the eyes of men the unity of God; but as a further de- 
velopment Christ, in the New Testament, teaches us that on the 
unity of nature, there is a trinity of Persons. He did this when on 
giving His Apostles their commission to preach, He bade them 
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baptize “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost” all who should accept their teaching. Of Himself—the 
Son—He says: “I am who am. The Father and I are one. He 
that seeth me, seeth the Father also.” He again proclaims His god- 
head, His omnipotence by saying: “All power is given to me in 
heaven and on earth;” and by the mouth of St. Peter, to whom 
flesh and blood had not revealed the mystery, but the eternal Fa- 
ther in heaven, when that devoted Apostle said of Him: “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God ;” and by the words of the 
beloved disciple who, writing of Him in the Gospel, said: “He is the 
Word made flesh, dwelling amongst us.” Consequently, the New 
Testament teaches us that Christ is the Word made flesh, God 
and man, the redeemer promised in the Garden of Eden, the re- 
deemer who should crush the serpent’s head, a prophecy which Jesus 
accomplished by dying for us on the ignominious cross. 

From this last mentioned fact there is put before us, in the 
New Testament, an important truth which makes clear to us 
the mystery of life. The truth is that we are a fallen race; a 
race which fell by pride, and which must, therefore, return to God 
by humility and obedience. Hence, in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, there is brought before us, as the doctrine of Christ, the 
necessity for penitential life, which is nothing more nor less than 
a vigorous resistance to the animal passions loosed within us by 
the primeval fall. Therefore, the necessity for an antagonism to the 
spirit of the world, to the thirst for wealth, for pleasure and for 
power. The consequence of the antagonism is the hatred of the 
world for Christ’s followers, a hatred which goes so far as to 
make worldlings believe that they are doing a service to God 
when they persecute even unto death the devoted followers of 
Jesus. 

To meet this hostility the great Teacher does not counsel a re- 
sistance that shall return blow for blow, hate for hate, injury for 
injury, but rather long suffering, patience, meekness and humility. 
He tells His disciples that compared with the great bulk of men, they 
will always be “a little flock” whose armor of offence and of defence 
must be vigilance, prayer, self-denial and charity. As their exceed- 
ing great reward, He promises them eternal glory, and threatens 
with everlasting punishment those who, out of hatred of Him, 
shall persecute them. 

2. As by the precept issuing from the mouth of the eternal 
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Father, all the generations of men were ordered to give ear unto 
Christ, it will follow that the means for so doing must be furnished 
them by Him who imposed that obligation. This Christ failed not 
to do. Being the teacher constituted by the Father, He took such 
measures as should ensure to His followers suitable means for 
hearing His voice, that is to say, for receiving His teaching. 

Therefore, He selected a body of men whom He carefully in- 
structed and who were the witnesses of His life and miracles. To 
them He gave the commission and the authority to teach whatso- 
ever He had first taught them. Those who would obey their in- 
junctions were, together with them, to constitute His flock, His 
Kingdom, His Church. That Church was, consequently, to consist 
of two parts—the teachers and the taught. 

Observe now how carefully our Lord made provision for these 
latter, “the taught,” to hear His precepts and to accomplish them. 
Over the teaching part of His Church He appointed a head, a lead- 
er, a ruler, whose office was to descend to those who, in ages yet to 
come, should succeed to his office and his dignity. He changed his 
name from Simon to Peter, or Rock, and on one occasion, in the 
presence of Peter’s colleagues, He said to him: “Thou art Peter, or 
Rock, and on this Rock I will build my Church. To thee I will 
give the Keys of the Kingdom of heaven. Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth shall be bound also in heaven, and whatsoever those 
shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven. . . I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and thou —_— con- 
verted, confirm thy brethren. . . . Feed my sheep, feed my 
lambs—that is to say, the whole flock, both teachers and taught. 

Going, therefore, teach all nations; and not only teach, but 
cause them to observe all things whatsoever I have taught you; and 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 

In these glorious words we have set before us the teaching and 
ruling body of Christ’s Kingdom or Church, with its prince or ruler 
representing Christ Himself and resting on Christ, the true rock 
and cornerstone. From the momentous words spoken by Christ, we 
see that: Peter and his successors are to teach, with Christ’s au- 
thority and with Christ’s inerrancy, inasmuch as Christ has prom- 
ised to remain with them till time shall have run its course. Con- 
sequently, in the teaching of the Catholic Church, over which Peter 
rules in the persons of those who have succeeded to his office, there 
has been provided for us the sure means by which we are enabled 
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to hear the voice of Christ, and by hearing it, to obey the command 
issued on Thabor by the mouth of the Eternal Father. For, the 
written word of the New Testament in which Christ speaks to us, 
needs a living, divinely protected and guided interpreter to ex- 
plain its true meaning. Speaking of St. Paul’s Epistles and of the 
written word generally, St. Peter says that in them “there are many 
things hard to be understood, which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own destruc- 
tion”; that, consequently, these Scriptures must not be subjected to 
the private interpretation of the ordinary or lay Christian, of which 
class St. Matthew, speaking, says: “AIl do not grasp the Scriptures’ 
true meaning.” Therefore, whenever any doubt presents itself, or 
whenever any controversy is raised about the Divine teaching, either 
in faith or morals, the Church speaks out and either gives the true 
interpretation or solves the doubt. This she has done throughout 
the centuries, and this she continues to do in the present day, so that 
through her we hear the voice of Christ teaching and we learn the 
right meaning of His words. Thus, the words of our Lord are 
borne to our ears and their meaning is imprinted on our minds 
not only by the words of the Sacred Text, but by the living voice 
of the Church. 

3. These two means for conveying to us the teaching of Christ 
and thus enabling us to “hear His voice,” are supplemented by an- 
other efficacious means promised and furnished by our Lord. This 
means consists of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who speaks to 
the heart of the individual man. Jesus would not prolong His 
visible, bodily presence among His followers. He declared to them 
that it was even inexpedient for them that He should remain. At 
the same time He promised not to leave them orphans, but to send 
them another Comforter, who should remain with them forever, to 
teach them all truth and to bring back to their minds all that He 
had taught them. This promise was fulfilled on the day of Pente- 
cost, when the Spirit descended upon the Apostles, and, through 
their ministration, on the faithful in general. At once it became 
evident that under the tuition of the Holy Spirit, the teaching of 
Christ was made more manifest to them, and that their actions were 
influenced and dictated by His inspiration. Under His inspiration 
and order St. Peter went with the messengers sent by Cornelius and 
admitted him and his household into the membership of the infant 
Church. By His direction the Elders at Antioch sent Paul and 
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Barnabas on their mission. By the imposition of hands, the Apostles 
introduced Him into the hearts of their disciples, and, having done 
so, impressed upon them the necessity, in consequence of His abid- 
ing presence, of spotless purity of life. 

It is therefore a fact which cannot be gainsaid that the teaching of 
Christ is brought home to the hearts of His followers by the Holy 
Spirit of God. He speaks to them in divers ways. He inspires them 
with a horror of sin. He fills them with a dread of God’s justice, a 
dread which is for them the beginning of a virtuous life. If they 
fall away from the sanctity which they have acquired, He recalls 
them to the straight path by the reproaches of remorse. He helps 
them to pray, to practice virtues, to advance in perfection and thus 
to win their crown. 

From what we have said it is evident that the means chosen by 
God for conveying to His creatures the teaching of Christ, and thus 
enabling them to obey the Eternal Father’s precept “to hear Him,” 
are the New Testament, the living voice of the Church, and the in- 
spirations of the Holy Ghost. By studying the New Testament we 
learn the life and the teaching of our Saviour; by the voice of the 
Church we obtain the true meaning of its words; by the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit we are urged and aided to put in practice 
all that Christ has taught during His sojourn on earth. What, 
then, are the practical lessons that you are to learn from the 
thoughts that I have put before you? Let me, as briefly as possible, 
suggest them to you. 

Because Christ speaks to you from the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, you must have for it the greatest reverence. In its words 
you must put the most childlike faith, and from its pages you must 
strive to learn those lessons of wisdom that never fail to insinuate 
themselves into the minds of those who humbly, devoutly and rev- 
erently study its inspired words. 

In the next place, because the Church is the living voice of God, 
the authority set up by Him in the world to teach, to govern, and to 
guide men; and, furthermore, because it is, as it were Christ’s repre- 
sentative, of whom He has said, “He that heareth you, heareth me,” 
let your aim be, to be loving, docile, obedient children of that tender 
mother. Look upon its authority as the authority of God; be 
ready and willing to accept its teaching; carry that teaching into 
effect and strive to feel with the Church, to have its spirit and to 
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entertain for its ministers that reverence which humble faith can- 
not fail to inspire. 

To the inspirations and movements of the Holy Spirit ever give 
an attentive ear, and endeavor to comply with whatever He shall 
suggest. In order to act in this way, you must every day procure 
for yourself at least a few moments during which you may with- 
draw yourself from the worries and the absorbing cares of life 
which, all-absorbing as they undoubtedly are, must nevertheless 
be made to give place to the far more important duties affecting 
your future well-being. 

Besides carrying out these injunctions, you must eject from your 
heart the unruly passions which fallen nature has engendered and 
which imperiously claim to hold sole and undivided possession of 
it. These must be fought; they must be subdued; and being sub- 
dued, must be kept in subjection. When you have effected this, you 
will have practically ejected them; that is to say, you will have them 
under control; for, to eject them once and forever is impossible; 
they are of your household; they are part of yourself. But by being 
mortified, they are rendered harmless, impotent to work ill, and in 
this sense they may be said to have been ejected from the heart. 

The reason for obeying these wise counsels is that unless this 
peace be acquired and this silence among these combatants be se- 
cured, it will be impossible for the soul to hear the low, soft accents 
of the Holy Spirit, who is never found in the midst of commotion or - 
of trouble. 

Therefore, by a frequent and reverent perusal of the Sacred Text, 
by a filial obedience to the Church, and by an attentive heed given 
to the internal voice of the Holy Ghost, you will be able to hear the 
word of Christ, to be certain that what you hear is His word, to re- 
ceive the admonitions, suggestions and inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus to obtain so plentiful an outpouring of Divine 
grace as to put in practice the teaching of Christ. 
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Lenten Sermons. 


A Course oF S1x LECTURES ON THE WorSHIP OF Gop, INCLUDING 
A SERMON FoR Goop FRIDAY. 


(WorsHip oF Gop. Worsuip oF Faitu, Hope AND Cuanriry, 
PRAYER. THE Mass. THE SUFFERINGS OF OuR Lorp: 
THE SUPREME WorSHIP, SACRIFICE AND PRAYER.) 


BY THE VERY REV. JOHN R. TEEFY, 
PRESIDENT OF ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TORONTO, ONT., CAN, 


I. THe Worsuip or Gop. 


_ “The Lord God thou shalt adore and Him only shalt thou serve.”—St. Matth. 
iv. 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—The necessity of worship. Introduction. a. The dependence of 
the creature. b. Adoration and religion. 

God the plenitude of all being and of all right. a. All creatures must 
submit, man by the surrender of will. b. The refusal to believe or sub- 
mut. The objection of science. c. These objections founded on false his- 
tory, false philosophy, false ideas of liberty. d. The testimony of con- 
Science. 

God the plenitude of perfection. a. Bankruptcy of science in trying 
to satisfy man’s thirst for perfection. b. What God’s perfection holds for 
believers—knowledge, love, strength. 

Nature of worship of God. a. Must be in all ages—sometimes mis- 
guided. b. Perfected by the Incarnation. c. Worship of body and soul. 
d. In all places, but especially in His temples. e. Obstacles, sin and the 
absence of God. Both given remedies through Christ's death and His 
abiding presence. 


It was with these sublime and forcible words that our divine 
Lord disconcerted Satan and put him to flight. Their truth not 
only secured our Lord from any further polluting touch; it gave 
the keynote of His mission upon earth. “The Lord God thou shalt 
adore.” These words not only secured the banishment of tempta- 
tion and sin; they form the underlying obligation which spring 
from the essential and necessary relations existing between the 
Creator and His Creatures. If Satan had adored the Lord God: 
if man had always served Him: if the world would bend its 
thought, its will, its heart to the God who made it, and still more 
to Him who redeemed it, the history of created intelligence would 
have entirely changed its course. 
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To be a creature is to have an existence but not to be independent. 
God could not create a being, and thrust it away, so that it would 
be entirely outside of, away from, God. Every creature is encom- 
passed by the power, wisdom, goodness and love of Him who first 
gave it being. The Creator’s hand is the creature’s home. The 
creature has primary, essential relations with the Creator. To be a 
rational moral creature is to know these relations, to let their sanc- 
tifying influence direct our life and order all our thoughts, and lead 
us on still more and more to that term which is at once our end, 
our perfection and our happiness. It is to thrill with the duties 
which the divine Presence imposes upon us: and to pay homage 
to His divine title of Creator by the transcendent esteem and faith- 
ful service which our frail being and weak activities will render to 
Him in adoration, praise, gratitude and love. 

This adoration is the centre of all morality: and the virtue of re- 
ligion sums up its acts, and voices its fullest expression. Nature 
testifies to it. Grace and revelation confirm its truth, binding the 
soul to God with closer bonds. And they offer light and help which 
render the fulfilment of duty more easy, and place the hope of re- 
ward beyond all play of fancy or dream of happiness. Thus does 
religion transform itself, and rise to those heights where all is spirit- 
ual, eternal, divine. Nor will it do for souls baptized, who have 
a right to such treasures, to dwell upon the mere natural virtue of 
religion. “Nature inclineth a man to creatures, grace draweth to 
God and to all virtues.” Let us therefore consider religion as the 
fruit of that heavenly branch, which, engrafted upon the wild olive 
of human nature, has become for all men the tree of life, of which 
if any man eat he shall not taste death forever. And we find, as 
we glance with dazzled eyes upon its divine height, a twofold source 
from which it springs. It is with this double source of religion and 
its extended application that I wish to occupy your attention this 
morning. 

The soul contemplating God by the double light of faith and rea- 
son discovers plenitude, all plenitude and nothing but plenitude— 
a plenitude of being, right and perfection. God is. He is the ful- 
ness of being. There is nothing in Him which is not necessarily, 
absolutely, infinite. All that He seems to have He is. From Him 
comes all being. God and His works, God and His gifts—these 
are all that ever have been or ever will be. God is the absolute 
Being. He is the principle, the uncaused Being, the cause of all 
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being. And as He is the plenitude of being He is the plenitude of 
right. For this double reason does He impose the duty of worship 
upon every creature. 

But though every creature depends upon His sovereignty, every 
creature does not offer homage—only those with intelligence and 
liberty. Other creatures proclaim God: they cannot know Him. 
The heavens tell His glory, and day uttereth speech to day. They 
are subject to His law, but they do not submit themselves to it. 
Man can know Him who is, and yield his free will to the God’s uni- 
versal dominion. God is. Can man ignore God?—Be indifferent 
to those demands which religion is sure to exact? The tingling 
pressure of His omnipresence, the dread realities of His stern 
judgments, the rigid demand of a strict account of every idle word 
are hardly counted by most men in the proposition. To the major- 
ity, He is as if He were not. They forget God. God is. It is sad 
to think that God has to be always struggling to keep Himself, be 
it ever so little, in our thoughts; for so many things conspire against 
His rights and dominion over us. At the present day legislators, 
educationists, other leaders of men teach our young people to ignore 
and forget God. 

Scientists, more bold than the rest, find not the presence of God 
in the origin of things. And where the name of God occurs in 
the history of our race that name is but the vain image of fear. 
The idea of God, they say, is not primitive and still less universal. 
Fetichism was the first phase of religion. The next step was the 
worship of ancestors. Gods grew out of the terror people felt for 
their dead ancestors. Ghosts became deities, and lower deities be- 
came higher, until at last monotheism asserted itself through Abra- 
ham, Moses, and the prophets of Israel. To religion succeeded 
metaphysics, the age of abstract reasoning, another step in so-called 
progress and freedom. But it was reserved for more modern times 
to break the last shackle of superstition binding the human mind. 
The complete liberation was gained when metaphysics yielded to 
positive science. Then the idols of fear and superstition were 
broken. Science was to make all things new. Men were to worship 
humanity and were to find a solution for all problems of life in the 
halls of earthly wisdom. 

If God is not, all this may be progress, truth, freedom. But we 
do not read thus the pages of history. God is, and he was in the 
beginning the illumination of the world. Darkness fell upon the 
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earth when men turned their eyes from the divine light and let 
go His guiding hand. Human passion, national feeling, the spirit 
of naturalism—all stand in history as dark mountains overshadow- 
ing the light, and throwing mists about their base where walk the 
children of men. And if we turn from external history and inter- 
rogate our own conscience, the voice of adoration is heard there: 
“O Lord, Thou hast proved me, and known me; Thou hast under- 
stood my thoughts afar off: Thou has formed and laid Thine hand 
upon me: I will praise Thee, for Thou art fearfully magnified: 
Wonderful are Thy works, and my soul knoweth them right well.” 

God is plenitude of being and of right. He is also the plenitude 
of perfection. All truth, all greatness, beauty, and goodness find 
in Him their transcendent type, their inexhaustible source. What- 
ever can enrich, perfect, illumine any being is in God, in its highest 
reality, its most absolute state, its first principle. It is God Himself: 
and it is God, because God is. O plenitude of being and perfection! 
We adore Thee, we praise Thee, we give Thee thanks for Thy great 
glory. 

What is man in presence of this unfathomable abyss of light and 
power and love? Man such as science in its theory of evolution pre- 
sents him—man hungering for good, and finding everywhere, within 
and without, faded images of the happiness he dreams of? What 
is such a man in presence of God? In proportion as he detaches 
himself from his animal condition his desires quicken, his ambi- 
tion rises, his destiny looms up before him, more an object to be 
dreaded than a term to be attained. Such is man as sketched by 
science. He would not know the voice of the living, true God— 
nor would he dare to appear in that divine presence. He would 
vanish at the word of truth: The Lord God thou shall adore. He 
forms an ideal, and prostrates himself before the idol of his own 
brain. The ideal fails him. The reed he leaned upon breaks be- 
neath him. Disappointed he turns away in disgust from all reli- 
gion, and fixes his hopes, his energies and his affections upon the 
present. The thought which should have elevated him has de- 
graded him. And the hope which should have thrilled him leaves 
mind and soul dry and void forevermore. Nature, as he reads her 
volume, seems to him but “a hollow form with empty hand.” And 
in his pride he will not look for Him whose “name is admirable 
over the whole earth.” Still less will he bend the knee, and say 
with heart and soul and mind and strength: God is—I adore His 
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plenitude of being and perfection. That would be the first act of 
love. But shutting his eyes to the light, he cannot love; and he 
knows not how to adore. Leave such a man to his blindness. Let 
us turn to a baptized soul, to one who in mind and will gives assent 
to our proposition: God is. What is that man’s stand as he con- 
templates the plenitude of God’s perfections? Their crystal depths 
lie in unfathomable abysses beneath his wondering gaze. He is 
lost in the hidden treasures of their countless variety, and baffled 
at their infinite simplicity. Wisdom, power, holiness, justice, love 
he finds to be but names for God. He feels his own want and 
misery, yet he is not overcome. The light illumines, but does not 
dazzle. Sovereignty and majesty awe him without terrifying him. 
No created good satisfies him. He turns away from earth. With 
all the hunger of his being he yearns for a brighter vision and a 
closer union with God. He bends the knee; he adores. In that 
adoration is praise; in that praise, love: and in that love, union. 
His heart thrills within him, that his own poverty and want are en- 
riched with his Creator’s richest treasures, and his own ignorance 
illumined with the wisdom from on high, and his own weakness 
strengthened by his entire dependence upon the Omnipotent. 

O magnificent Creator! Blessed be Thou, that Thou art my 
Creator, my first principle! That it should be given to me to know 
Thee, to catch a glimpse of Thy infinite perfections—eternal thanks 
to Thy blessed Name! But that Thou shouldst stoop down to Thy 
poor creature, and make Thy own attributes his eternal inheritance 
—this is surely mystery upon mystery. 

We therefore see, my dear brethren, that religion, adoration 
rests upon the being of God. God is—therefore I unloose the 
latchet of my shoe, I uncover my head. Thus in voluntary anni- 
hilation I offer the homage of my frail being before the majesty 
of immutable, absolute being. What is the contents of this homage 
which is at once a creature’s duty, his perfection and his happiness? 

It is universal. There never was a time, or race, or civilization 
upon which this duty did not devolve. Strange is the story of the 
manner in which this duty has been performed. Men have wor- 
shipped the work of their own hands; they have erected altars to 
deities whom they knew not. Their sacrifices and prayers have 
many and many a time been accompanied by the most repulsive rites. 
Their adoration has been intermittent. Still'as we look at the mon- 
uments of the various races of men, we find worship even where the 
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object was most vague and the expression most unworthy. But 
when the knowledge of God came in all the brightness and fulness 
of the Incarnation; when the true adorer of the Father set up His 
kingdom upon the holy mountain, then was the word of holy 
worship put into the heart and lips of religion. Esther-like, re- 
ligion put on “her royal apparel, and stood in the inner court of the 
King’s house, over against the King’s hall. And when the King 
saw Esther the queen standing she pleased his eyes, and he held 
out to her the golden sceptre, which he held in his hand.” This 
worship was to take possession of the whole man. Intellect and 
free-will were to be the special gifts of homage. The affections of 
the heart were to afford it material for the consuming of its vic- 
tim. And as man is both body and soul, the body takes part in 
the adoration, as in the case of the martyrs the body played an im- 
portant part. This too is more necessary to fix the attention and 
to heal the inconstancy of our nature. Pomp of ceremony, grand- 
eur of vestments, everything concurs to elevate the soul and main- 
tain piety. They are the robes and voice of religion, and the tem- 
ple is its abode. True it may be that the Divinity needs no temple 
as a monarch needs a palace. The starry sky or the thick forest 
may be the vaulted roof and woody aisle of the great Creator’s 
temple. But we have need of special places which we set apart for 
holy worship. Man is a social being, and therefore his adoration 
has not merely been the homage of the individual, but of the family 
and society. All nations, all races, have gathered around the altar 
of Jesus Christ, and presented through the Saviour the homage 
of true adoration. 

Two obstacles stand in the way of worship. They are sin and 
the absence of God. What would have been the worship of man 
if he had never sinned, it is hard to say, but sweet to imagine. Sin 
came, and the whole relation of man to God was changed. Man is 
a child of wrath—his worship is not pleasing: his gift is not ac- 
ceptable. Some one must appear for us. The younger brother, 
Jacob, must put on the purple of the elder brother, Christ. Wor- 
ship is purchased by the Precious Blood of the Lamb. It has its 
value in the cross. 

The second obstacle is the absence of God. God is very near to 
us, yet He is far off; He is unseen. We need to hear His voice, 
to have some more definite presence than is to be found of God in 
the material creation. Thanks be to God for His unutterable gift, 
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He still abides with us in that wonderful presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, to be our own friend and guide, and still more to be 
the world’s adorer of the eternal Blessed Trinity. This it is which 
has made worship easy, intense and meritorious. This is the un- 
dying, perfect fulfilment of His own blessed word: “The Lord 
God thou shalt adore and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


II. WorsuHIp oF FAITH. 


“He that believeth in the Son of God hath the testimony of God in him- 
self.”—I. Ep. St. John v. to. 


SYNOPSIS.—As there is a closer relation between God and the rational 
creature than that established by unaided nature, another order is re- 
quired. This is the supernatural order. By its action upon our soul 
our destiny is changed, and our relationship with God deified and per- 
fected. The foundation of this relation is faith. Considering faith as 
a virtue, we deem it the adoration paid by our intelligence to God's 
truth. It is the reason illumined with the grace of God, and inclining 
will and heart to bow before the Eternal, Absolute Truth. Secondly, 
faith is the knowledge of God. In spite of false opinions, the knowledge 
of God is possible. Reason cannot know God without aid. God with- 
out giving us here a face to face vision, gives us evidence enough of 
His revelation to expect our assent. This assent 1s therefore reasonable, 
and ought to be firm in proportion to the truths themselves. Conclusion, 


The relation which all rational beings hold to God is not merely 
that of creatures to their Creator, as if we stood outside, and gazed 
upon God, adored Him, and acknowledged His dominion and sov- 
ereignty. It is far closer. This is the vestibule of religion’s temple. 
The holy of holies is within. There is a far more intimate relation 
between God and His creature than that presented by unaided rea- 
son. God has not created us merely with the bare, unaided power 
of knowing and loving Him, but He has leavened that power with 
the august and sanctifying leaven of the supernatural, until the 
whole mass is leavened. He wishes to dwell in us by means of gifts 
and qualities which, while they are of themselves created, really 
mean His own special presence and habitation in the soul. We 
become in very truth His temples, the place where His glory dwell- 
eth, “the partakers of the divine nature.” Our destinies are lifted 
up so that if we are true to these gifts, our eye shall gaze forever 
upon the Beatific Vision, and our heart thrill with unending, con- 
scious union with Bliss supernatural. There is thus another order 
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than that of nature. In fact man was never left in the pure order 
of nature. He has been, to use a technical phrase, concreated in a 
state above it. A divine ray from the light ineffable, a spark from 
the burning, unconsumed wood of the Deity has been communicated 
to man by God’s free gift and bounty. It is sanctifying because it 
renders man holy. It is a grace because it is a gift over and above 
nature. It is the adoption of sons, by which the relationship of 
man with God, of the rational creature with the Creator, is changed, 
deified, and perfected. It is the washing in the Blood of the Lamb. 
It is the wedding garment of the soul in that eternal marriage which 
the great king made for His son. Thus, my dear brethren, whilst 
the temple rests upon the solid foundation of our nature and facul- 
ties, its innermost courts are the direct action of God’s Holy Spirit. 
These courts, where alone can be found the adopted children of 
grace, the royal priesthood—these courts have faith for their foun- 
dation. As the principle of natural religion is the natural power 
of man’s intelligence, so the principle of the supernatural order, 
of those sacred relations which our Blessed Lord came to establish 
between the soul and His Father is faith. Jesus demands faith 
from all. Nothing exempts people from it, nothing supplies its 
place. Neither moral virtue, nor genius, science nor human glory 
of any kind can, without faith, be acceptable to the Eternal Father: 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God.” It is a question of 
life and death: “He that believeth not shall be condemned.” “In 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum- 
cision; but faith that worketh by charity.” 

Now as faith is the first principle in the supernatural order, so is 
it the primary virtue and quality in those interior sacred relations 
between God and the soul. It is the adoration of our intellect—the 
homage which our reason renders to the absolute, infinite truth of 
God. It is the clear, definite knowledge which the soul possesses of 
things divine. Let us dwell this morning upon this double view of 
faith, and derive some practical conclusions. Before analyzing any 
of these points, however, it is necessary to have a true notion of this 
great virtue. 

There is nothing so common, so necessary, so useful as faith. In- 
dividual and social life, right, justice are all subordinate to that 
faith or confidence which we have in one another. The child be- 
lieves its parents, the pupil his teacher. History rests upon the 
veracity and narration of witnesses, and positive sciences derive their 
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value from the observations of others. This is human faith. Let 
us speak, however, of divine faith. It is doubly strange that what 
we deem so reasonable and clear in other matters is called unrea- 
sonable and is thrown into confusion in the great question of re- 
ligion. Why are we so ready to have faith in man and not in God? 
Is our intelligence the only source of truth? All is confusion when 
we examine the views held by such philosophers as Kant and Hegel 
upon faith, or even the views of those who put the question upon a 
more theological basis. Faith cannot be a mere subjective instinct, 
sentiment or conviction devoid of external motive and proof of 
credibility. Such a theory could not fail to call down the criticism 
of unbelievers and the irreligious. A wise man, says our Lord, 
builds his house upon a rock. And that rock is Christ. Faith is 
built upon the word of God,—that written word which forms the 
history of God’s action in regard to the human race; and stiil more 
upon that unwritten, uncreated Word who was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us, of whose fulness we have all received, who is the per- 
fecter of our faith and “in whom also believing you were signed 
with the Holy Spirit of promise.” “Faith,” says the Council of 
Trent, “is an infused, supernatural habit inclining the intellect to 
firmly assent to the truths revealed by God and proposed by the 
Church, on account of God, the Revealer.” God is, therefore, the 
object of our faith. God is all truth, and, therefore, the intellect of 
man by the infused gift of God acknowledging this primary truth 
bows down in perfect adoration before the plenitude of absolute 
truth. No knowledge can stand before Him who is the splendor of 
His Father and the glory of His substance—in whom are found the 
treasures of infinite wisdom and truth. No assent can be wrested 
from its steadfast purpose when dictated by faith. It has been the 
constancy of the martyrs, the wisdom of the doctors, the obedience of 
the confessors, the chaste religion and fervor of the virgins—the 
adoration of all, to the eternal truth of the living God. Faith is an 
ear with which the soul may hear the secrets of heaven, and the 
new canticle of God’s wonders. It is an eye. The eternal sonship 
of Jesus, the crimson love of His precious blood, the courtyards 
of His Kingdom, the illumination of His glory. These require the 
eye of faith. “As the eyes of the servant upon his master, so are our 
eyes unto the Lord until He have mercy upon us.” It is the reason 
illumined with the dawn of that splendor whose glorious noontide is 
the beatific vision. “It is the commencement in us,” says St. 
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Thomas, “of that life eternal, causing the assent of our intellect to 
things that appear not.” In all—ear and eye and wondrous vision— 
it is the submission and adoration of the intellect to the voice, the 
truth and light of God. What is it to believe in God? to give up the 
whole soul to Him in exchange for His blessed Word? Not the 
intelligence alone, but will and affection likewise bow down before 
Him. This is adoration, living faith, submission complete to that 
absolute truth before whom all else is false. “O God, I believe, help. 
Thou my unbelief.” 

Faith, secondly, is knowledge of God. There are some thinkers 
outside of the Church—philosophers rather than theologians—who 
maintain that when we know a thing we condition it. Now to 
know God is to condition Him. But God being infinite, absolute, 
cannot be conditioned. He, therefore, cannot be known, although 
He may be the object of our belief. The consequence of such a 
theory is to separate knowledge from belief; and in the ultimate to 
exalt knowledge as the intellectual act alone worthy of man, and 
degrade belief as unintellectual and opposed to man’s freedom. It 
is hardly necessary to criticise this theory of knowledge. Man’s 
knowledge may, and does, condition his own mind, but not the 
object known. When a man knows that there is a judgment which 
he must pass, his mind is most seriously conditioned and modified 
by his knowledge. The knowledge of God in a similar manner 
modifies the intelligence of man himself, but produces no modifica- 
tion in God. To use the language of philosophers, this relation is 
only logical in God, whilst it is real in the mind of man. Being an 
act of human intelligence, the knowledge of God perfects the in- 
tellect of man by the double reason of the object itself and the very 
act. Is not the knowledge of God possible? Every entity, every 
being is the object of our intelligence. Is the Supreme Being alone 
to be excluded? Every being is related to an intellect by reason of 
truth. Has the Supreme Truth no relation to our poor intel- 
lect? True we begin our knowledge in the world of sense, and we 
cannot by our own natural powers attain to the essence of that Su- 
preme Being, to the interior of that absolute Truth, in whom all is 
infinite, perfect, simple. Reason has a slight knowledge of God; 
but it is vague, inconstant, flickering. The mind needs a further 
illumination, a higher perfection, a more powerful energy in order 
to know God more definitely. Infusion of gratuitous light, pro- 
phetic visions, miraculous works are steady, increasing messages 
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from heaven, motives of credibility. Does the mind need, claim or 
justly demand greater evidence? Where would be our merit or our 
hope if we saw God face to face? The object of faith is the first 
truth. If that first truth be seen then it is no longer an object of 
faith, for faith is “the evidence of things that appear not.” Better 
the economy of faith than that of vision or scientific demonstration. 
Better that the human intellect should bow in adoration and obedi- 
ence than that it should flaunt its pride before God’s eternal truth. 
Better the sweet message of revelation and gentle mercy and holy 
salvation than unbelief and doubt, and the eternal unsuccessful 
war of created mind against uncreated intelligence. There is enough 
evidence of the unseen world to convince right reason—unprejudiced, 
unworldly, not seeking self or sensuality. There is in the solitude of 
the heart a power to hear the voice of God—that voice which has 
gone forth over the whole earth; that voice which breaketh the ce- 
dars of Libanus, and which allures souls to the desert of benevolence, 
prayer and devout adoration. Most of all is there evidence enough, 
as the ages advance and the centuries multiply, to recognize the voice 
of authoritative teaching and the abiding testimony of the Holy 
Catholic Church, the pillar and ground of truth, the unfailing wit- 
ness and secure interpreter of God’s revelation. 

To assent to God’s word because it is God’s word, to believe in His 
Church, is not unreasonable. It is the highest and noblest act of our 
reason whilst we are upon the earth. It is not fashionable or worldly. 
And many, alas! of the true fold are inclined to minimize its princi- 
ple. Others turn their back completely upon it and walk no more 
with Christ. The independence of the human intellect is as idle a 
boast as the independence of society. There is everywhere a gov- 
erning body and a body governed. My mind is subject to the laws of 
thought, and my moral conscience is subject to the eternal principles 
that govern all moral beings. Virtue is virtue, truth is truth—and I 
can never turn by my thought virtue into vice, truth into a lie. I am 
not a law to myself in the judgments of my mind. For me therefore, 
in peace of soul and simplicity of faith to take the guiding hand of 
him whom having not seen, I believe is to walk securely. The act 
may be one of humility, but it is that humility which exalts our in- 
telligence. To stoop thus is in things divine to supplement our mental 
insufficiency. It is to place the diadem of heavenly light about our 
soul’s brow, and extend our spiritual horizon into the land of eter- 
nal day. To give the assent of our will to faith is to crown our first 
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energies with gifts compared to which our natural powers are, as St. 
Paul says, infirmities. Reason, therefore, leads us to faith, and on 
the other hand, faith illumines reason and completes it. 

What about the firmness of our assent to faith? Doubt cannot 
arise in a mind which has assented to the proposition, that such a 
truth comes from God. The only sign which our blessed Saviour 
stated should be given to His people was that of His Death and 
Resurrection. Yet they reviled it, and questioned the truth of 
the witnesses. It is the same with the Church. She may fulfill 
her divine mission, administer her sacraments, preach the doctrine of 
Christ, but her critics are ever ready to find no conclusive proof that 
her organization is more than that of a human system. This is one 
source of doubt and weakness in faith. There is another. It is sin. 
If faith is the knowledge of God, and that knowledge claims our wor- 
ship and service, then sin is a serious obstacle against faith. In fact, 
if we accept faith as informed by charity, or living faith, every sin is 
more or less against faith. But even in a more general way sin acts 
indirectly to the detriment of informal, dead faith. Take a man 
who is given to sensuality in any form, and how soon his faith 
weakens! Piety loses its hold upon him. His will, like a broken 
reed, inclines to every temptation, and has no firmness for any- 
thing except his own passion, and least of all for things spiritual 
and divine. Take another who is given to reading indiscriminately, 
who is partial, indeed, to anti-Catholic writers. Their style is more 
captivating, their diction is more tasteful, less prosaic than the 
syllogisms and arguments of scholastic philosophers and stern theo- 
logians. The opinions of these writers fall in with his own views, 
for he can hardly be said to know any other. Whatever claim the 
Church had upon the past, it has no reason to appear in society at 
present. It is antiquated, good enough for the young man’s an- 
cestors in older lands, but of no use in the so-called age of progress. 
Take such men. Their name is legion. How can the seed of faith 
grow in such soil? There can be no firmness of assent, no earnest 
practice. If we turn from the subjective side, and look at the 
truths themselves, certainly they claim our life, our intelligent, full 
and free assent rather than denial. To deny them is to deny Christ. 
The difficulty comes not from the truths themselves, but from the as- 
sent of our will. This assent is essentially a subjective act, and, there- 
fore, depends for its firmness not so much upon the intellect as 
upon the strength and character of the will. Sin weakens the will 
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more than it darkens the intellect, and, therefore, faith grows weak 
in the man who gives himself up to any habitual sin. Furthermore, 
these are days when we have to withstand the sneers of the world, 
when our faith suffers from the attractions of refined sensuality, and 
from the false principles of liberalism and indifferentism. Instead 
of putting God above His creatures, we place Him on a level with 
them. We put His truth in one arm of the scale, and weigh against 
it some human opinion. And now that education is so deeply irre- 
ligious, so forgetful of God, is encouraged by every power in the 
civilized world, it is not hard to see that faith is losing its firm 
hold upon society as well as upon the individual. 

The Psalmist sings: “The testimony of the Lord is faithful, 
giving wisdom to little ones. The precepts of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing hearts: the commandment of the Lord is lightsome, en- 
lightening the eyes. The judgments of the Lord are true, justified 
in themselves—more to be desired than gold and precious stone— 
sweeter than the honey and the honeycomb.” How true is all this of 
faith! It gives wisdom to the little ones of earth. It rejoices the 
heart amidst the sorrows of life. It enlightens the darkness of life 
and the shade of death. It is the adoration of our intelligence to 
the truth of the Most High. Thank God for it—it is His gift. 
Guard it well and see that no man take your crown. 
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CATECHETICAL PART." 





An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF PARO- 
CHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


X. 


OF THE VENERATION AND INVOCATION OF THE SAINTS. 


Dear CHILDREN :—Following the course of the Catechism we 
come to-day to the doctrine of the “Veneration and Invocation of 
Saints.” Above all things it is necessary that we should know the 
difference between angels and saints, for many children take the 
saints for angels and the angels for saints. The angels were created 
by God as blessed spirits, but the saints were once human beings, 
like ourselves. They had to combat temptations from within and 
without, as we do, and as a reward for their virtues and constancy 
they have been received into heaven. 

The Catechism now asks: “What does the Catholic Church teach 
us of the veneration and invocation of saints?” 

The answer says: “She teaches that it is right and salutary to 
venerate the saints and to invoke them.” It is not wrong, therefore, 
to honor and invoke the saints, it is even very wholesome for us 
to do so. The veneration of the saints, indeed, is not made a duty 





*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
hereafter also be had in separate form under the name of 
“THE PRACTICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their 
teachers the advantage of these Practical Catechetical Instruc- 
tions will find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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by the commandments, but it belongs to the Ninth Article of the 
creed, which says: “I believe in the communion of saints.” 

In the explanation of this article we heard that there is a militant, 
a suffering and a triumphant part of the Church; that to the last 
belong the saints in heaven; that they pray to God for us, and that 
they desire nothing more fervently than that we should one day 
be eternally united with God in His glory as they are. The belief 
in the intercession of the saints between God and man is most con- 
soling to human unworthiness and helplessness. I will endeavor to 
explain this to you by some examples from life. A child knows 
that his father is going to a town of which he has often heard a 
great deal. Now, although the father is devoted to the child, still] 
he is very strict, and the child does not care to tell his father he 
would like to go with him. But the child knows what to do. Be- 
tween him and the strict father stands the gentle, pleading mother, 
and to her the child turns, because he knows that the father will 
not refuse the mother’s request. So the child is allowed to accom- 
pany his father. 

The Council at Trent makes it binding upon bishops and priests 
of the Catholic Church to support the faithful in the belief in the 
veneration and intercession of the saints, their relics and statues, 
The Church takes her doctrine from Holy Scripture, from Tradi- 
tion, and from reason itself. 

In the Old Testament God lets the Prophet Jeremias say: “Even 
if Moses and Samuel stood before me (and interceded) I should 
still have no heart for this people.” 

The reality and the powerfulness of the intercession of the saints 
is acknowledged also by the Holy Fathers Origen, Cyprian, Anthony 
and Ephraim. 

But reason also tells us that the saints who ever upon this earth 
prayed so fervently for their fellow-men, interceded for us likewise in 
heaven, where they behold the Majesty of God face to face, and see 
more clearly the dangers to which we are exposed. Besides, God 
Himself has honored the saints and rewarded their merits, their 
virtues, their piety, and their spirit of penance, by receiving them 
into heaven. Why, then, should we not venerate those whom God 
Himself honors? Christian antiquity bestowed a religious venera- 
tion upon the Blessed Virgin, the holy Apostles and Martyrs, etc.; 
celebrated festivals, sang hymns and songs, accepted many names of 
saints in the Canon of the Mass, offered the Holy Sacrifice especially 
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in their honor, erected churches, and altars in remembrance of them, 
and all this to venerate them and to honor God in them, to edify 
the faithful and encourage them to imitate their examples of virtue. 

The Council of Nice, held in the year 787, speaks thus on the 
veneration of saints: “Whosoever does not confess that all the 
saints from the beginning until now are worthy of veneration shall 
be excommunicated.” 

The saints are superior works and creatures of God, living mem- 
bers of Christ, vessels of the Holy Ghost, and are accordingly worthy 
objects of our veneration. And if it is right to honor a man on ac- 
count of his superiority and virtues, why is it not more reasonable 
to honor those who have received the reward of their virtue, the 
crown of justice, from the hands of God Himself? 

Even that apostate Martin Luther, in a letter to the community 
of Erfurt (1522) allows veneration of the saints by writing: “AI- 
though it is not necessary to honor the saints, I do not condemn 
those who still honor them.” 

“What difference is there between the honor which we render to 
God and that which we give to the saints?” 

1. We adore God alone, 7.e., we honor Him alone as the Supreme 
Lord and the author of all good ; but we honor the saints only as His 
faithful servants and friends. 

2. We honor God for His own sake, but the saints on account 
of the gifts and talents which God has given them. 

We offer to God the most profound reverence and boundless 
homage. The saints also do the same in heaven; in a word: we 
render to God supreme worship as our Creator, but only secondary 
honor to the saints. 

As upon earth we give a higher honor to the President than 
we do to the other state officials, so do we honor the saints as friends 
of God, but not in the same measure as God. Furthermore, God’s 
perfections are in Himself; but we honor the saints for the perfec- 
tions which they have received from God. When we honor the 
saints, therefore, we honor God Himself, who gave them His grace 
to enable them to lead a virtuous life. 

“What should be our principal care in honoring the saints?” 
“To become like them by imitating their virtues.” That we may 
imitate the virtues of the saints it is necessary that we should know 
them. We learn to know the virtues of the saints by the stories of 
their lives, which is contained in the “Lives of the Saints.” This 
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book ought to be found in every Christian family, for it is an ip. 
exhaustible treasure of grace. In the long winter evenings and on 
Sunday afternoons there is no more beautiful or better entertain. 
ment than the reading of the “Lives of the Saints.” 

We find herein two things, namely, 1. That there are saints who 
were formerly sinners, as, for instance, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
holy Apostle Paul, and there are saints who from their youth lived 
in a state of holiness and justice; for instance, St. Aloysius, the 
Patron Saint of youth. By reading the lives of the saints, we shall 
find that there is no state of life which has not had its saint. St, 
Wendelinus was a shepherd, St. Joseph a carpenter. Many of the 
saints were hermits, priests, abbots, bishops and popes, others again 
were kings, emperors or queens and empresses, as, for instance, St, 
Canute, St. Cunigunde, St. Casimir, St. Matilda, St. Helen, St. 
Louis, King of France; St. Edward, King of England, and numer- 
ous others. We see, therefore, that we can be holy and imitate 
the saints in every walk of life. Every child and grown person 
should know well the life and virtues of his patron saint. The 
Church’s exhortation to imitate the saints must not, however, be 
misunderstood. We are not expected to perform such astonishing 
works of penance and mortification as the saints did. But we are 
required to love God above all things, and to be ready at all times 
to make any sacrifice for His sake. It is not necessary for us to re- 
tire into a wilderness or desert, but it is sufficient to avoid the tu- 
mult of the world, sensual pleasures and enjoyments which would 
lead us to sin. It is not necessary that we should, like St. John the 
Baptist in the desert, subsist on locusts and wild honey, but we 
should shun an extravagant and sinful excess in living which causes 
us to forget the poor. 

It is not necessary that we should force ourselves to a perpetual 
silence, still we should bridle our tongue, say only that which is nec- 
essary and not indulge ourselves in idle gossip, calumny, detraction, 
and tale-bearing. It is not necessary that we should clothe our- 
selves in a hair shirt, but we should not dress above our station, 
or be a slave to fashionable dressing. 

It is not necessary that we should scourge ourselves, but we 
should learn to hold our sensual desires and inclinations in check. 
We are not required to give away all our temporal goods and to 
live in direst poverty, but we should not allow our hearts to cling to 
money and thereby forget God and eternity. 
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“What difference is there between the prayers which we say to 
God and those which we say to the saints?” 

“We pray to God that He may help us through His omnipotence ; 
but to the saints that they may assist us through their intercession 
with God.” 

As there is a great difference between the honor which we pay to 
God and that which we render to the saints, so also is there a great 
difference between the prayers which we say to God and to the 
saints. By reason of His omnipotence God Himself can help us in 
all our necessities and concerns; but the saints cannot do this, be- 
cause they are not omnipotent. They can, indeed, intercede for 
us with God; as the saints are friends of God, their intercession 
is very powerful. In that prayer in which all the saints of heaven 
are invoked, the “Litany of the Saints,” it always says: “Pray for 
us.” It never says: “Save us!” Whoever believes that the saints 
could assist us by their own power is guilty of sin. 

“Whom should we especially venerate and invoke above all the 
angels and saints?” 

“The Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God.” 

Mary deserves our veneration and esteem above all the angels and 
saints, for of all the daughters of Eve she is the chosen daughter 
of the heavenly Father, the chaste Bride of the Holy Ghost, the 
Virginal Mother of the Divine Son, and the Queen of Heaven. She 
is the only one of all the children of men who was conceived with- 
out stain of sin, she who is full of grace and blessed amongst women. 
She surpasses all the angels and saints in grace and sanctity, and 
St. Augustine says of her: “Her dignity is so great because she is 
the Mother of God, that she not only surpasses the dignity of man- 
kind, but that of the angels also.” 

St. Jerome says: “Just as in comparison with God no one is 
good, so there are no saints like Mary in perfection. For this rea- 
son the Catholic Church venerates her above all the saints.” 

Justly, therefore, does the Church call her a spiritual vessel, 1.e., 


a vessel of all virtues, a mirror of justice. With perfect right then 


have entire countries, large cities, and invidual communities chosen 
her as their Patroness, and placed themselves in an especial man- 
ner under her protection. 

A special day of the week, namely, Saturday, has, too, been de- 
voted to the honor of the Blessed Virgin, and of the whole year, 
the month of May in particular. This month is the month of blos- 
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soms and flowers, and for this reason it is set aside to praise and ex. 
tol the loveliest flower of God’s garden. 

“Ought we to reverence the pictures of Christ and the saints? 

Most decidedly; for if a child honors the portrait of his parents, 
we ought far more to hold in veneration the pictures of Christ and 
His saints. 

The veneration of holy pictures originated in the fourth century, 
Before that time the exhibition and veneration of holy pictures was 
not so common in the Catholic Church, because it was feared it 
might lead the recently converted heathens back to idolatry. 

When, through the Emperor Constantine the Great, Christianity 
had obtained a firmer foundation and the danger of misconception 
in the veneration of pictures was no longer to be feared, this ven- 
eration of pictures and relics became more common. Constantine 
was one of the first to give the example, for he caused the holy 
cross to be honored above all things and placed everywhere. He 
placed in the churches which he had erected costly statues of gold 
and silver representing Christ and the Apostles. The veneration 
of holy pictures had lasted undisturbed for four centuries, when the 
Emperor Leo III. issued an edict in the year 730 ordering the 
abolition of pictures throughout the kingdom. The monks were 
strictly forbidden to make them, and under pain of death, the law 
commanded that all pictures be removed from the churches, public 
places, and dwelling houses, and to break and burn them up as idols. 
Pope Gregory II. opposed this most resolutely, but in vain. The 
attack upon the pictures continued. In Constantinople a riot took 
place, and the people killed several stone masons who were sent to 
destroy the statues. In Rome, too, the people were worked up toa 
frenzy and did the same to the Emperor’s statuary as the Emperor 
had done with the statues of Christ and His saints; they were 
thrown down, and dragged through the mire of the streets. When 
the Emperor Leo III. died, in 741, he was succeeded by his son, 
Constantine V., who not only walked in his father’s footsteps, but 
carried his hatred of statues still further. The monks, who zeal- 
ously opposed his action, were sewed into sacks and thrown into 
the sea, or dragged through the streets, and scourged to death. His 
successor, Leo IV., also continued the destruction of images, until 
finally, after his death, under the Empress Irene, the war against 
the statues ceased, and the General Council of Nice, in the year 787, 
gave the decision that the veneration of holy pictures was not sin- 
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ful, for the honor was not paid to the picture itself, but to those 
whom it represented. If, then, there is no harm in a child ven- 
erating the picture of his parents, neither is there harm in ven- 
erating the pictures of Christ and His saints. What Christian can 
pass by a picture with indifference which represents the Saviour 
carrying His cross? Certainly every Christian knows well that an 
image graven in stone, or carved in wood, or painted upon canvas 
or paper, cannot hear his petition nor help him. Neither does a 
Christian kneel before an image of the Blessed Virgin or some 
other saint, to worship it, but crucifixes and statues remind us of 
those whom they represent—Christ and the saints. It is, therefore, 
not superstition or idol worship, if we kneel before a statue of a 
saint to pray. The words of the first commandment, “Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image,” do not refer to the veneration of 
holy images, but to idolatry. For what purpose should we make use 
of the pictures of Christ and the saints? 

1. For the decoration of our churches. If we were to take the pic- 
tures and statues out of a well decorated church, we should see how 
empty and bare the walls would appear. 

2. To animate our piety. They exhort us as it were and invite us 
to imitate the saints and to live as they did, that we may one day be 
glorified as they are. 

3. The sight of holy pictures produces in young children especially, 
the first religious impressions. 

We venerate not only the pictures of the saints but also their 
relics or remains. 

Relics are parts of a saint’s body, as fingers, bones, etc., or certain 
things which they used during their lifetime. For this reason in the 
early ages of Christianity it was the custom to build churches and 
chapels over the tombs of the holy martyrs. But as later, churches 
and chapels had to be built in places where there were no graves of 
holy martyrs, there were at least relics of the saints placed in the 
altar stone of these churches and chapels. The holy sacrifice of the 
Mass cannot be offered up upon an altar which does not contain these 
relics. 

“Why then do we venerate the remains or relics of saints?” 

1. Because their bodies were temples of the Holy Ghost and 

2. Because God frequently works miracles through them. 

When some one dies who in life was dear to us, we keep their 
clothes, we take a lock of their hair or we preserve the things which 
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they used daily as a precious souvenir which we would not part with 
for anything in the world. Why should not the relics of the saints 
who their whole life long were Temples of the Holy Ghost be dear 
and precious to us? Even in the old law Moses venerated the bones 
of the Egyptian Joseph, by taking them with him into the Promised 
Land. Furthermore it is proved in the Bible as well as in the his- 
tory of the Church, that God has worked miracles through them. 

By touching the bones of Eliseus a dead man came to life again, 
(IV. Kings xiii. 21.) 

By touching the hem of a garment which Christ wore a sick 
woman was restored to health. (Matth. ix. 20.) Through the 
handkerchief and girdle of St. Paul the sick and those possessed by 
the devil were healed. (Acts xix. 12.) St. Augustine, the holy Doc- 
tor of the Church, relates that miracles were worked through the 
bodies of the martyrs Gervais and Protase. (“Confessions of St. 
Augustine.”) When, in the year 1129, Paris, the capital of France, 
was visited by a terible pestilence, and no relief came after all the 
penitential works and prayers, a procession was made, in which the 
relics of St. Genevieve were carried. Her intercession was im- 
plored, and the city was delivered from the terrible scourge. 

We will now repeat the lesson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the veneration and 
invocation of saints. 

2. First of all tell me what difference there is between angels and saints? 
The angels are originally blessed spirits created by God; but the saints were 
once men on earth as we are. 

3. What does the Catholic Church teach us of the veneration and invoca- 
tion of saints? She teaches that it is right and salutary to honor the saints 
and invoke them. 

4. Is the veneration of the saints commanded and made an explicit, indis- 
pensable duty? No, the veneration of saints is not an explicit commandment. 

5. What does the Catholic Church teach? She teaches that it is right, 
allowable, and salutary to honor the saints and invoke them. 

6. To which article of the creed does the veneration of saints belong? To 
the Ninth Article. 

7. What does it say? “I believe in the communion of saints.” 

8. Who belongs to this communion of saints? 1. The blessed in heaven; 
2. the Christians upon earth; 3. the souls in purgatory. 

9. What is this communion called? It is called also: 1. The triumphant; 
2. the militant; 3. the suffering Church. 
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10. What do we believe about the saints in heaven? We believe that they 
pray to God for us. ; 

11. What ought we to do also for this reason? We ought to invoke their 
intercession. 

12. By what example did I endeavor to explain to you the invocation of 
the saints? When a boy wishes a favor from his father, he turns to his 
mother to intercede for him. 

13. Of what should we be careful in honoring the saints? That we do 
not render them honors due to God. 

14. Why not? The saints are only friends of God. 

15. What should we observe in praying to the saints? We should remem- 
ber that the saints cannot help us, but only pray to God for us. 

16. Why cannot they help us themselves? Because they are not omnipo- 
tent. 

17. What is that prayer called in which we invoke the intercession of the 
saints? The “Litany of the Saints.” 

18. When therein one or several of the saints are invoked, what answer 
do the people make? “Pray for us.” 

19. What do they never say? They never say “Save us!” 

20. From whom did the saints receive their pre-eminence? They received 
it from God. 

21. When did God obtain His perfections? God has them in Himself. 

22. Whom then do we honor in the saints? We honor God. 

23. By what example did I explain this to you? As we honor the 
President we honor his officials also. 

24. To which of these does the highest honor belong? The highest honor 
belongs to the President. 

25. Why? Because his dignity is the highest. 

26. How do we best venerate the saints? By imitating their virtues. 

27. What is understood by imitating their virtues? We should live as 
piously and as virtuously as they did. 

28. What then is necessary if we wish to imitate the virtues of the saints? 
We ought to know by what virtues they distinguished themselves. 

29. In what book do we learn to know the virtues of the saints? From 
the “Lives of the Saints.” 


30. What should be done every day or at least every Sunday and Feast 
day in a Christian family? A portion of the “Lives of the Saints” should 
be read aloud. 


31. What is your name? My name is John. 
32. Who is your Patron Saint? Saint John. 
33. Which St. John? St. John Nepomucen. 


34. Tell we now what you know about him? He was confessor to the 
Queen of Bohemia at Prague. The King, her husband, suggested to hint 
that he should reveal to him what the Queen had confessed. St. John, how- 
ever, would not condescend to break the seal of confession. Out of revenge 
the King had him thrown into the river Moldau. 


35. What virtues of St. John can you now imitate? Silence, and the faith- 
ful accomplishment of the duties of my state of life. 


36. What is your name? My name is Joseph. 

37. Who is your Patron? St. Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus. 
38. Which of St. Joseph’s virtues can you imitate? His piety. 
39. What is your name? My name is Anne. 
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40. Who was St. Anne? She was the mother of the Blessed Virgin. 

41. When we read the lives of the saints what difference do we note there? 
That there were saints who formerly were great sinners and who with God’s 
grace amended later, and there were saints who from their youth had lived 
in a state of holiness and justice. 

42. Can you name some saints who were first great sinners, before they 
became great saints? St. Mary Magdalene, St. Paul the Apostle. 

. Can you mention some saints who from their youth lived in a state 

of holiness and justice? St. Aloysius, etc. 


44. Now when we are exhorted to imitate the saints, is it meant to imi- 
tate them perfectly? No, it is not meant perfectly. 

45. We know, for instance, that St. John the Baptist lived in the wilder- 
ness upon locusts and wild honey. Does it follow that we, too, should live 
upon locusts? No, it is not expected of us. 


46. How then should we imitate them? By moderation in eating and 
drinking. 

47. Many of the saints retired into solitude and wore a hair shirt. Is it 
necessary for you to do the same? No, it is not necessary. 


48. But how can and ought we to imitate them? By not dressing above 
our station, not being vain, and hurting modesty. 


49. Most of the saints lived in poverty and want; is this expected of us? 
No, it is not. 


50. How should we imitate them then? By not setting our hearts too 
much upon temporal things, thereby forgetting God and the salvation of our 
soul. 


51. What is the difference between the prayers which we offer to God 
and those which we offer to the saints? We pray to God that He may help 
us by His omnipotence; but to the saints that they may help us by their in- 
tercession for us with God. 


52. As the saints are friends of God, is their intercession powerful? It 
is efficacious and powerful. 


53. Upon what conditions only will God grant our prayers and the inter- 
cession of the saints? If that for which we ask is good for us. 


54. Now we have heard that the saints are not omniscient. Do the saints 
know, then, when or for what we invoke their intercession? Yes, they know 
this, but not by reason of omniscience. 

55. How then do they know it? By the communication or revelation of 
God. (God revealed to the just even in this world hidden and future events; 
for instance, to Samuel Saul’s thoughts, to Eliseus the behavior of his servant 
Giezi, to Peter the imposition of Ananias and Saphira). 


56. Whom should we especially honor and invoke above all the angels and 
saints? The Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God. 


57. Why does a higher honor, a greater veneration belong to her? Be- 
cause she was honored by God Himself, and exalted above all angels and 
men. 


58. In what way was she exalted above all angels and men? By being 
chosen by God to be the Mother of His only begotten Son. 


59. For what have many countries, cities, and communities chosen the 
Blessed Virgin? They have chosen her as their Patron. 


60. Which day of the week is specially dedicated to the veneration of 
Mary? Saturday. 


61. And which month of the year? The month of May. 
62. What is this month called? It is called the month of blossoms. 
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63. Why is this month especially devoted to the honor of Mary? Be- 
cause Mary is, as it were, the loveliest flower in God’s garden. 

Should we also hold the pictures of Christ and the saints in veneration? 
Most certainly, for if a child reverences the portrait of his parents, we ought 
so much more to hold the pictures of Christ and His saints in veneration. 

65. In what period did the veneration of holy pictures originate? In the 
first quarter of the fourth century. 

66. Why was the veneration of holy pictures not introduced earlier in the 
Catholic Church? So as not to give an occasion to the newly converted 
heathens to return to idolatry. 

67. Through whom did the veneration of holy pictures become more gen- 
eral? Through the Emperor Constantine the Great. 

68. What did I tell you concerning him? That above all things he caused 
the sign of the cross to be respected. 

69. What else did he do? He dedicated costly statues of gold and silver 
representing Christ and: the Apostles in the churches which he had erected. 

70. How long did the veneration of holy pictures remain undisturbed? 
For about 400 years. 

71. What happened then? The holy pictures were violently attacked. 

72. What can you tell me about this? (The pupil recites what he has 
learned. ) 

73. In whose reign did this violent attack take place? In the reign of 
the Emperor Leo III. 

74. What object did he attain by this attack? He caused the destruction 
of all holy pictures and he did away with the veneration of the same. 


75. How long did this attack last? About 50 years. 


76. What did the Council of Nice declare about the veneration of holy 
pictures? It declared that the veneration of holy pictures was not sinful. 

77. Why not? Because the veneration is not of the picture, but of those 
whom it represents. 

78. What then should we not believe? We must not believe that the 
pictures can hear or help us. . 

79. Is it no sin to kneel down before a statue of the Blessed Virgin or 
the saints? No, it is no sin. 

80. Why is it no sin? Because we do not kneel down to worship the 
picture. 

81. It says, however, in the first commandment, “Thou shalt not worship 
any graven image’? This command of God refers to idols and not to holy 
images. 

82. What natural use do the pictures of Christ and the saints serve? They 
serve to adorn our churches and homes. 


- 83. What further, or supernatural, use are they? They animate our pious 
eelings. 


84. What are you reminded of every time you look at a crucifix? I am 
reminded of Christ’s death upon the cross. 


85. Of what else? Of our redemption. 


86. To what should the pictures of other saints exhort us? They should 
exhort us to imitate the life of the saint. 


87. What do we venerate of the saints besides their images? We also 
venerate their relics. 

88. What are relics of the saints? Parts of the body of the saints, as his 
fingers, bones, or those things which he used during his lifetime. . 
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. Where are the relics of saints absolutely necessary? In the altars of 
Catholic churches. 


90. What did I teach you in reference to this? That the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass cannot be offered upon an altar where there are no relics of the 
saints. 


go1. Why do we venerate the relics of the saints? 1. Because their bodies 
were temples of the Holy Ghost; 2. because God frequently works miracles 
through them. 


92. What then is the first reason? Because their bodies were temples 
(abodes) of the Holy Ghost. 


93. Why were their bodies temples of the Holy Ghost? Because God 
dwelt in them, and because they devoted their bodies to works of virtue and 
justice. 

94. What is the second reason? Because God frequently works miracles 
through them. 

95. What miracle can you relate from the Old Testament? The miracle 
related of a dead man who was touched with the bones of Eliseus, and came 
back to life again. 

. A few examples from the New Testament? St. Paul placed his hand- 
kerchief and girdle upon the sick, who were thereupon healed. 


97. One other example? A sick woman touched the hem of Jesus’ gar- 
ment and was cured. 


08. One more example? St. Augustine relates that miracles were wrought 
through the bodies of the holy martyrs, Gervais and Protase. 


99. What other miracle did I tell you about? When the plague raged in 
Paris, in the year 1129, the inhabitants had recourse to St. Genevieve, whose 
relics were carried in solemn procession, and the city was delivered from the 
scourge. 


The moral which you should take to heart, is what I have already 
told you during this instruction: Honor devoutly the saints, partic- 
ularly the Most Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, and your patron 
saints. Read diligently the life story of the saints and imitate their 
examples faithfully! 


XI. 


Or Gop’s WIsDoM AND OMNIPOTENCE 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the explanation of the Divine Attributes or 
Perfections, we come to-day to the doctrine of the wisdom of God 
and His omnipotence. In the last lesson we heard that God is all- 
wise and knows everything; He knows therefore what is best for 
everyone. This is then another of God’s perfections—His wisdom. 
To the question: “What means: God is All-wise”? the catechism 
answers: “God is all-wise means that He knows how to dispose all 
things in the best manner, in order to attain His end.” 
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We call those persons wise who in all they do have the best in- 
tentions and use the best means to attain their end. Now God be- 
ing infinitely holy, can wish only that which is good, and on account 
of His wisdom He chooses the best means to attain that which He 
desires. We are led to a knowledge of God’s wisdom: 1. By the 
consideration of the entire visible creation and all its arrangements. 
By visible creation is understood not only the earth with its crea- 
tures: men, animals, plants, stones, etc., but the whole universe, sun, 
moon and stars. You have of course seen the starry heavens at 
night? What you there looked upon as little stars, are all heavenly 
bodies like our earth, some larger, some smaller. A number of 
them which we cali suns or fixed stars, are stationary, whilst others 
called planets are in perpetual motion. And yet it has never hap- 
pened that amongst such a vast multitude of moving heavenly bodies, 
one has fallen against the other and injured it. Our earth too, upon 
which we live, is a planet. It revolves around itself in 24 hours and 
this causes day and night. Again, in a period of 365 days, it 
travels around the sun and this causes the four seasons: Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter. If it was always day there would 
be no time for rest. If it was always Summer the earth would lose 
its fruitfulness and if it was always Winter the earth would not 
bring forth anything and men would starve. If great heat was sud- 
denly replaced by severe cold or vice-versa it would be very injuri- 
ous to the lives and health of mankind. But the wisdom of God 
has arranged it in such a way, that in Spring it becomes gradually 
warmer, and in Autumn gradually colder. 

God’s wisdom reveals itself in the arrangement of our bodies. 

Just observe your body, that wonderful structure, with which the 
most artistic work of man cannot be compared. Exteriorly you 
see the flesh, which is covered with skin. The body is not merely a 
lump of flesh, for in that case it would drop to pieces. It is sup- 
ported by the bones. Through them it can hold itself erect; 
through them it can move and stand still. They give firmness to 
the body, as its exterior covering, flesh and skin, give it beauty 
and grace. Observe the beautiful exterior shape of your body! It 
is crowned by the head in which is placed almost all the organs of 
the senses. In front we see the smooth face, with its noble fore- 
head and beneath this the movable eyes. In them is mirrored the 
invisible soul, which gives life to the body. The head rests upon 
the slender, flexible neck from which on either side slope the 
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shoulders and the arms, which are finished off by the well made 
hands. For movement, the arms are furnished with many joints, 
which render them useful in thousands of works. What symmetry 
exists in all parts of the human body! How supple and how easily 
moved is every part of the whole! Observe the several organs of 
the senses! The eyes are placed high up in the head, so that man 
may look about him as far as possible. The wisdom of the Creator 
gave man two eyes, so that if he should lose one, he would still 
have one left. The senses of smell and taste in the nose and mouth, 
are near one another, so that man by the sense of smell can convince 
himself whether that which he eats will taste well; for whatever 
has a bad odor, has an unpleasant taste. The mouth is also the or- 
gan of speech, by which we express our thoughts to others. Our 
food which serves to nourish our body is taken into the mouth, to 
the stomach, after it has been first chewed by the teeth. And thus 
every part of the human body is a witness and a proof of the wis- 
dom and omnipotence of God. As our bodies have been wisely ar- 
ranged by God, so has every creature been wisely arranged by God. 
In spite of this there have been men who in their blindness have 
dared to find fault with created things, and I shall relate to you a 
very instructive story about a peasant who wanted to be more clever 
than God Himself, and was corrected for it in a very striking men- 
ner. 

This peasant was lying beneath the shade of an oak tree. Before 
him he saw a field in which a number of large pumpkins were grow- 
ing and above his head, he noticed the little acorns hanging from the 
majestic oak. 

“Ah,” said the peasant, “that is wonderful; those large pumpkins 
grow in a field, and these little insignificant acorns upon an immense 
oak tree! If I had created the world, the acorns would grow in the 
fields, and the pumpkins on large trees.” 

The peasant fell asleep, and while he slept, an acorn dropped 
down from the tree upon his nose with such force that it bled. The 
peasant awoke, wiped the blood from his nose and said to himself: 
“Tf instead of an acorn, a pumpkin had fallen upon my nose, my 
whole head would have been smashed.” Thereafter the peasant 
never thought of finding fault with God’s works. 

2. God’s wisdom shows itself in history. How wonderfully and 
with what infinite wisdom God ruled the destiny of the Egyptian 
Joseph! His brothers had sought his ruin, and God’s wisdom so ar- 
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ranged it that he became the Governor of Egypt. How miracu- 
jously God saved the life of Moses! God’s wisdom ordained it that 
the king’s daughter should walk by the banks of the river, that she 
should see the little basket, and order it to be fetched. God touched 
her heart, so that she took pity upon the boy, took him to the palace, 
and had him brought up at the royal court. How miraculously were 
the lives of Mordechai and the chaste Susanna saved! God makes 
use sometimes, in His infinite wisdom, of lowly and insignificant 
creatures to carry out His intentions for man’s welfare. Of this I 
shall give you an example. A certain Prince was a great enemy of 
flies and spiders, and in his indignation he frequently asked why 
God should create such troublesome insects. Upon one occasion 
this Prince had to flee from his enemies. In his flight he came to a 
forest, where he lay down exhausted beneath a tree and fell fast 
asleep. One of the enemy’s soldiers approached him with a drawn 
sword to kill him. At that very moment a fly stung the Prince so 
violently on the cheek, that he awoke. He drew his sword, and the 
enemy fled. Then he hid himself in a cave of the forest. A spider 
spun its web over night across the entrance to the cave. The fol- 
lowing morning two of the enemy’s soldiers who sought him, came 
to the mouth of the cave. The Prince overheard what they said to 
one another. “Look, he can’t have hidden himself in there,” cried 
one. “No,” replied the other, “he cannot have gone in there, else he 
would have broken the spider’s web.” They withdrew; a fly and a 
spider had saved the Prince’s life. 

The uses of many of God’s creatures are not known to man, and 
hence he calls them vermin and weeds. Many persons have put the 
question: “What is the use of vermin and weeds?” Our under- 
standing is too weak to answer this question. God’s ways are not 
our ways, and God’s thoughts are not our thoughts. Thus God 
sends man sickness, sterile years, destructive thunder storms, hail 
storms, floods, war, famine, infectious diseases amongst men and 
animals, plagues of various kinds. In all these visitations God has 
His wise intentions, and even though we do not at once under- 
stand it, everything serves for our good. When people are sick 
they send for the doctor, who orders them medicines which often 
taste bitter and are very nauseous to take. Our soul likewise is in 
need of a physician to heal it. This doctor is God. The drugs 
which He uses to cure us are the tribulations He sends us, which not 
infrequently are very heavy. But as bitter drugs restore our bodily 
health, so do the afflictions which God sends us heal our soul. 
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Now that God may execute His wise purposes and decrees, He 
must also have power, He must be omnipotent, and thus we come 
again to a new attribute of God, His omnipotence. What means: 
“God is omnipotent”? God is omnipotent means that He can do 
anything, and has only to will, and the thing is done. The Holy 
Scripture says: “Nothing is impossible to God.” The omnipo- 
tence of God is an article of faith. The first article of the Creed 
says: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” That God is omnipotent or almighty is proved: 

1. By Creation. All the scientists of the whole earth are not 
capable of imitating the smallest object in the natural creation, for 
instance, a grain of sand, a blade of grass, etc., not even if you were 
to give them whatever they desired. God, however, called into ex- 
istence and created everything that is, the vast universe with its mil- 
lions upon millions of creatures, out of nothing. He said: “Let 
it be”! and it was. 

2. By the preservation of the world. Man is not capable of 
creating anything, neither is he able to preserve that which is 
created. But God not only called the world into existence, He also 
preserves it. He makes the world to continue as long as it pleases 
Him. Many thousands of years have already passed since God 
called the world into existence, and it is still as beautiful as if it ex- 
isted only since yesterday. 

3. By the wonders in Egypt and in the desert. When Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, refused to let the Israelites leave, God sent great 
plagues upon Egypt, to force Pharaoh to let the Israelites depart. All 
the water was turned to blood, the fish died, and no one could drink 
any of it. A countless multitude of frogs filled the palace of the 
King, in all the rooms, beds, seats, houses, ovens and ponds. Then 
the bloody water crawled alive with snails, and man and beast were 
tormented by them. Thereupon a terrible cattle plague broke out all 
over Egypt. Camels, oxen, asses and sheep died in great numbers. 
Boils and swellings came out upon man and beast. Then God sent 
a thunderstorm the like of which had never been known in the mem- 
ory of man. After this was added a cloud of locusts to eat up 
everything that was left after the storm. They were so numerous 
that they obscured the sun. At last an impenetrable darkness cov- 
ered the land, which lasted for three days, during which people 
could not see one another, and no one could move from the place 
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where he was. At last God sent an angel, who killed all the first 
born of the Egyptians in one night. God worked as great won- 
ders in the desert as He had in Egypt. He gave the Israelites water 
from a rock and rained down bread and manna from heaven. By 
the power of God the three youths were preserved in the fiery fur- 
nace, and Elias was saved from starvation, a raven bringing him 
food every day. By God’s omnipotence Daniel was saved from 
death in the lion’s den. 

To what should our belief in God’s infinite power and infinite 
wisdom incite us? 

1. It should incite us to place all our confidence in God. Accord- 
ing to His infinite goodness God wills every good to His creatures, 
and in virtue of His omnipotence He possesses the means to carry 
out that which in His wisdom He has determined upon. This 
taken altogether incites us to an unlimited confidence in God. Holy 
Scripture says: “Put not your trust in the children of men, in 
whom there is no salvation. Blessed is he whose hope is in the Lord 
his God.” (Ps. exlv. 3, 5.) 

2. When God sends us tribulations we should be resigned to His 
dispensations. A physician has many remedies at his service. He 
knows which are the remedies that, if properly administered, will 
restore the patient to health. Thus God sends many afflictions upon 
mankind, which He is convinced in His wisdom will serve for their 
cure. Therefore the Psalmist David says: “Commit thy way to 
the Lord, and trust in Him, and He will do it.” (Ps. xxxvi. 5.) 

3. The thought of God’s omnipotence and wisdom should keep 
us humble. How many persons are proud of their works, and 
what are they in comparison with those which God has created? 
And if men have produced really great things worthy of admira- 
tion, who gave them the powers of mind and body to enable them 
todo so? Everything that man is, he is, only by God’s grace. All 
that he has is only a gift from God. These thoughts ought to keep 
us humble. 

4. The thought of God’s omnipotence should deter us from doing 
evil. What an awful crime it is for a sinner to resist His Father, 
His Creator, His Benefactor, yea the Supreme Lord of heaven and 
earth, and to say to Him as it were: “I know Thy laws, but I 
despise them. I know Thy commandments, but I will not keep them. 
I know Thy power, but I am not afraid of Thee.” What a terrible 
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thing it is to fall into the hands of this Almighty iced who can 
punish us so terribly! 

5. The thought of God’s omnipotence should foritty us in the 
hour of death. Death is an awful thing. In greatest agony the 
soul separates itself from the body. The consciousness of the grave 
and corruption, of judgment and retribution causes the dying great 
anguish of mind. Who gives strength, then, to take the difficult 
path into eternity? Who will forgive us the sins which will accuse 
us before the tribunal of God? It is God, in whose paternal hands 
we leave all that is temporal, to pass through the portals of eternity. 
He it is who in His grace and mercy can remit our sins, and it is 
through God’s omnipotence that we can enter into the abode of 
eternal peace. 

We will now repeat this lesson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Which of God’s attributes have we spoken of to-day? Of the wisdom 
and omnipotence of God. 

2. What means: God is all-wise? God is all-wise means: “He knows how 
to dispose all things in the best manner, in order to-attain His end.” 

3. Whom do we commonly call wise? He is commonly called wise who 
in everything that he does has a good purpose, and chooses the best means to 
attain his end. 

. Why do we call God all-wise? Because He has the best knowledge, 
and chooses the best means to attain that which is good. 

5. What does David say concerning the wisdom of God? He says: “O 
depth of the riches, and wisdom, and science of God!” 

6. What considerations lead us to the knowledge of God’s wisdom? The 
consideration of Nature, the universe, and all created things. 

7. _What arrangements has God made whereby we can understand His wis- 
dom? The alternations of day and night, and the four seasons. 

8. If for instance it was always day, what would happen? There would 
be no time to rest. 

. What would happen if it was always night? If it was continually night 
we should have to do our work in the darkness. 

10. What are the four seasons called which alternate with one another? 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. 

11. What would happen if it was constantly winter? The earth would 
bring forth no more fruits, and we should starve. 

12. What disadvantage would there be it it was always summer? The earth 
would have no rest, and would thereby lose its fruitfulness. 

13. What would be the result if the change from cold to heat should take 
place suddenly? It would cause sickness. 

14. What arrangement has God made in His wisdom that this should not 
happen? He has wisely arranged that it becomes warm or cold gradually. 
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15. Which are the seasons in which it gradually becomes warm or cold? 
Spring and Autumn. 

16. Whence can we see still more the infinite wisdom of God? From the 
arrangement of the whole universe. 

17. What is understood by the universe? We understand thereby all the 
heavenly bodies. 

18. Name some of these heavenly bodies? The suns or fixed stars, the 
planets and comets. 

19. When do we see these heavenly bodies? We see them mostly at night. 

20. How do they appear to us? They appear to us like little stars or 
lights. 

21. How large are many of them? Many of them are larger than our 
earth. 

22. Why do they appear so small to us?_ They appear so small to us be- 
cause they are a tremendous distance away from us. 

23. By what means are the planets distinguishable from the rest of the 
heavenly bodies? They are distinguishable by being in continual motion. 

24. In what way does this movement of the many thousands of heavenly 
bodies proceed? ‘This motion proceeds in the greatest order. 

25. Who has fixed the path of the stars? God. 

26. Has it ever been known since Creation that two heavenly bodies have 
struck against each other? No, it has never happened. 

27. What does this marvellous arrangement of the universe bear witness 
to? It bears witness to the wisdom of God. 

28. From what else do we learn to know the wisdom of God? From the 
wonderful arrangement of the human body. 

29. Where are your eyes placed, for instance? My eyes are placed in the 
head. 

30. Why just near the top of the head? So that I can see the greatest 
possible distance. 

31. How many eyes have you? I have two eyes. 

32. Why has the Creator given you two eyes? So that I might still have 
one should I be so unfortunate as to lose the other. 

33. How has God wisely protected the eyes? They lie in a deep cavity, 
and are protected by the eyelids. 

34. What are the organs of smell and taste called? The nose and the 
mouth. 

35. For what wise purpose has God placed these two organs of sense close 
together? So that by the smell we first examine what we are going to partake 
_ of, whether it will be good to the taste or not. 

36. What wise arrangement has God made so that food has not to be swal- 
lowed whole? We have teeth in our mouth with which to chew our food. 

37. Through what does the blood circulate in your body? Through the 
heart and the veins. 

38. Which part of the human body cares for the nourishing and preserving 
of the body? The stomach. 

39. What are the organs of breathing called? They are called the lungs. 

40. How are the organs of the heart and lungs protected? By the cavity 
of the chest which is formed by the ribs. 

41. You may observe whatever member of your body you like, and every- 
where you will find the same wisdom. In what way do we still further see 
the wisdom of God? In any creature which God has created. 
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42. What has every creature either for the good of man or some other 
creature? Every creature has its usefulness. 


43. What is the use of rain for instance? For the growth of plants. 
44. What is the use of plants? For the food of animals. 
45. For what are many animals useful? For the food of mankind. 
46. Now are there not plants called weeds, and animals called vermin? 
We only call them so because we do not yet know their usefulness. 
47. Is it permissible to find fault with God’s works? No, it is not per- 
missible, and sinful. 
48. Can you give me the examples which I gave you a little while ago? 
(The pupils will relate them simply.) 
49. Of what else does man not know the use, although it comes from God? 
Of the visitations, the sufferings and afflictions which God sends to men. 
50. Name some of these visitations? Sickness, death, destructive thunder- 
storms, inundations, war, and famine. 


51. What has God in all the visitations which He sends mankind? God 
has His wise decrees. 


52. Do we know these decrees of God? No, we do not know them. 


53. Of what should we be always convinced however? That God’s wisdom 
rules all things for our good. 


54. What comparison did I employ? That of a physician. 


55. What does the physician order for his patient? He orders him whole- 
some remedies. 


56. How do these medicines often taste? They taste bitter. 


57. When the patient is well again what does he acknowledge? He ac- 
knowledges that they were for his good. 


58. In what way do we see further that God is all-wise? From sacred 
history. 

59. What examples did I give you from sacred history? The story of 
the Egyptian Joseph, of Moses and Aman. 

60. How did God’s wisdom reveal itself in the story of the Egyptian Jo- 
seph? His brothers sought his ruin, and God so ruled it that he became Gov- 
ernor of Egypt. 

61. How does God’s wisdom reveal itself in the story of Moses’ life? 
Moses was doomed to die like all the Israelitish boys at that time. But 
God so conducted the footsteps of the King’s daughter, that she found the 
child Moses in the basket of rushes. He touched her heart so that she took 
pity upon the boy, took him to the house, and had him brought up at the 
royal court. 

62. How did God’s wisdom reveal itself in Aman? He had had a scaffold 
built for Mordechai, and God so ruled it, that Aman himself died upon it. 

63. We have heard, then, that God has the best intentions with all man- 
kind. Now what is wanting to attain these intentions? God must therefore 
have the power also to attain His purposes. 


64. Has God this power? Yes, God has this power. 
65. Why has He this power? Because He is almighty or omnipotent. 


66. What means: God is omnipotent? God is omnipotent means that: “He 
can do anything, and has only to will, and the thing is done.” 


67. In what way do we see that God is omnipotent? 1. By the creation 
of the world. 2. By the preservation of the world; and, 3. by miracles. 


68. Why could God alone have created the world and not man? Because 
all the wisest men and all the artisans of the whole world together are not 
capable of creating or imitating the least thing that is in it. 
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69. Out of what did God make the whole world? Out of nothing. He 
said only: “Let it be!” and it was. 

70. What does the Holy Scripture say of God’s omnipotence? The Holy 
Scripture says: “Nothing is impossible to God.” 

71. In what way does God’s omnipotence still further show itself? By 
the preservation of the world. 

72. How long has God already preserved the world? Many thousands 
of years. 

73. And how is the earth still? The earth is still in all essentials as it was 
when God created it in the beginning. 

74. How does God preserve the world? By His omnipotence. 

75. If God so willed it how long could he preserve it by His omnipotence? 
He could preserve it forever. 

76. Is this the case with those things made by man? No, with the things 
made by man it is not so. 

How long do they last in spite of every human endeavor to preserve 
them? They last only for a time. 

78. And when they have lasted for a time what happens then? Then they 
perish. 

79. In what way is God’s omnipotence still further proved? By miracles. 

80. What miracles does the catechism mention? The wonders in Egypt 
and in the desert. 

81. Can you tell me what miracles God worked in Egypt? Yes, I can 
name them. 

82. Do so. (The pupil names them according to foregoing explanation.) 

83. Name the wonders which God worked in the desert. He gave the 
Israelites water from a rock, and bread from heaven. 

84. Can you mention any other miracles as a proof of God’s omnipotence? 
By God’s almighty power the three youths were preserved in the fiery fur- 
nace. Daniel was saved from death by a miracle in the lion’s den. Elias was 
saved from starvation, a raven bringing him food every day. 

85. To what should our belief in God’s infinite power and infinite wisdom 
incite us? It should incite us to place all our confidence in God. 

86. Why? Because God always can help us, desires to help us, and will 
help us. 

87. Why can God always help us? Because He is almighty. 

88. Why does God desire to help us? Because He is infinitely good. 

89. Why will God always help us? Because He is infinitely faithful. 

90. What does the Holy Scripture say concerning this? Holy Scripture 
says: “Put not your trust in the children of men, in whom there is no salva- 
tion. Blessed is he whose hope is in the Lord his God.” (Ps. cxlv. 3-5.) 

91. To what should our belief in God’s wisdom and power ‘still further 
incite us? It should incite us to be always resigned to His dispensations. 

92. What is understood by dispensations? The sufferings which God 
sends us. 

93. To what may these sufferings be compared? They may be compared 
to bitter medicines. 

94. In what way? As bitter medicine is good for our body, so are all 
the sufferings which God sends us good for the soul. 

95. What ought we not to do in time of suffering and contradictions? 
We ought not to complain or murmur against God. 

96. To what should the belief in God’s omnipotence still further serve us? 
It should serve to keep us humble. 
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97. To what persons does this particularly apply? Particularly to those 
persons who are proud of their deeds. 

. Why has man no reason to be proud of what he does? Because he 
does not do it from his own power but accomplishes it with God’s assistance, 

. Who gives man powers of soul and of the body whereby he is capable 
of doing anything? These powers are given to him by God. 

100. Has he any cause then to be proud of his labor when God gives him 
the powers thereto? No, man has no occasion to be proud. 

101. Can you give me an example from Sacred history where God proved 
4 aan that without His assistance’ they can do nothing? The tower of 

abel. 

102. How did God bring to naught this work of man’s pride? By the con- 
fusion of languages. 

103. When, therefore, man accomplishes anything very great, who is it 
that gives him the means to do it? God gives him the means thereto. 

~, To whom then belong honor and glory? Honor and glory belong 
to God. 

105. If a man is intelligent, wise and rich in temporal goods, ought he to 
be proud of it? No, he ought not to be proud of it. 

106. Why not? Because he has received it all from God. 

107. To what should our belief in God’s omnipotence still further serve 
us? It should deter us from doing evil. 

108. For what reason? Because God is able on account of His omnipo- 
tence to punish men severely. 

109. Can you give me proofs of this from Sacred History? Kore, Dathan 
and Abiron were swallowed up by the earth—Ananias and Saphira died 
a sudden death—Absalom who rebelled against his father remained hanging 
to a tree by his hair, etc. 

110. To what is wisdom contrary? Wisdom is contrary to foolishness. 

111. When is a man a fool? When he chooses the bad instead of the 
good, and makes use of the wrong means to attain his end. 

112. If I were to give you a jewel and a flint, and you had to choose be- 
tween the two, and if you were to refuse the diamond which was worth 
hundreds of dollars, and to choose the flint which was worth only a few cents 
what would you be? I should be very foolish. 

113. What is contrary to omnipotence? Being powerless. 

114. What is meant by being powerless? By being powerless is meant 
an absolute inability to help ourselves or others. 

115. How for instance is the worm in the dust in comparison to man? 
It is powerless. 

116. What can man do to it? He can kill it. 

117. How is man in relation to God? Man is powerless. 

118. If, for instance a man refused to die, what good would it do him? 
It would be of no use. 

119. If all mankind wished to hurt God, to depose Him, what good would 
it be? It would be of no use. 

130. Why not? Because man is impotent, but God is omnipotent. 


Take this all thoroughly to heart, dear children, and let your 
constant endeavor be to have God for your Friend. This Almighty 
God will love you, and will always be your Friend as long as you 
lead a pious and virtuous life. But this same God will cause you 
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to feel His omnipotence if you dare to transgress His Divine laws, 

and to act contrary to His will. But in all your troubles have con- 

fidence in God, who, on account of His omnipotence, is able to help 

you always, who in virtue of His goodness always desires to help 
ou and in virtue of His faithfulness always will help you. 

And should God send you sufferings and trials, do not murmur, 
complain or be discouraged. In everything that God does, He has 
His wise purposes, and if we cannot at once understand them, we 
shall understand later for what reason this or that was good, which 
appeared to us as an evil. 

The wisdom of God can turn that which is the worst into the 
best. Strive to increase in wisdom like the Divine Child Jesus. 
Always choose the best as your aim, and always choose the best 
means to attain it. Then, as you increase in years, you will in- 
crease in wisdom and grace before God and man. 


XII. 


Or THE HOLINESS AND JUSTICE OF GoD. 


Dear CHILDREN :—We come to-day to two other attributes or 
perfections of God, namely, to His Holiness and Justice. To say, God 
is holy, means that He loves and wills only what is good—t.e., what 
is agreeable to His perfections—and that He abhors all that is evil. 
God’s Will is as perfect as God Himself, it is therefore impossible 
that God can love anything evil. Every sin, even if it is only a small 
one, is an object of detestation in the sight of God. Hence He 
loves only what is to be eternally loved—the good; and He hates 
what alone is to be eternally hated—the evil. That God loves the 
good means that He delights and is well-pleased with good. That 
God hates evil means that He has the greatest dislike to it. A 
sinner consequently cannot be endured in the sight of God. 

Men, indeed, love, too, but they do not love what they ought 
to love, but what they ought to hate. They take pleasure some- 
times in vain and worthless things, and sometimes in bad and sin- 
ful ones; for instance, in finery and dress, in money and earthly 
possessions, in high living and intemperance. And on the other 
hand many persons have a hatred for that which they ought to 
love; for instance, for right and justice, for virtue and innocence. 
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Holy Scripture says of God’s holiness: “Thou hast loved justice, 
and hated iniquity. (Ps. xliv. 8.) God shows His holiness: 

1. By His commandments and prohibitions. In all His command- 
ments God commands only that which is good, and prohibits only 
evil. You will never find that God has prohibited anything good or 
commanded anything evil. Everything that God has commanded or 
prohibited in the Old and New Laws, proves that God has no other 
desire than that good should be spread abroad amongst mankind, 
and that sin and evil as the root of all misfortune should be avoided 
amongst men. 

2. By the voice of conscience. You have been told that the voice 
of conscience calls to man constantly, “Do good and avoid evil!” 
Conscience is nothing but God’s voice, and as this voice urges us 
to holiness, therefore, God, who placed it within us, must be holy. 

3. By His behavior towards the good and towards the bad. In 
the entire Holy Scriptures God shows His love always for the good, 
but He rejects the wicked. Therefore, Holy Scripture says: “The 
eyes of the Lord behold the just, and His ears are attentive to their 
prayer.” Thus God loved Abel and looked down upon his sacrifice 
with pleasure. Thus God loved Noe, and saved him in the ark at 
the great flood, whilst the wicked men were destroyed from the 
face of the earth. Thus did God love Abraham and his cousin, Lot, 
and saved them whilst the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were con- 
sumed by fire, and their inhabitants were killed. 

God’s holiness animates us to become like Him. We, too, should 
love nothing but the good, and abhor nothing but evil. If this is 
hard for us, we should think of those Saints of Heaven who have 
gone before us, and have given us by their holiness such beautiful 
examples. No particular state of life is necessary to lead a holy 
life, well pleasing to God; we can live holily in every station of 
life, as the lives of the Saints prove. If we feel a desire to live as 
the wicked do, we should remember the sublime reward which God 
has promised to those who walk before Him in holiness and justice. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What means God is holy? God is holy means that He loves and wills 
only what is good—i.e., what is agreeable to His perfections, and that He 
abhors all evil. 
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2. What is therefore impossible in virtue of God’s holiness? It is impos- 
sible that God should love evil and abhor good. 

_ What is every sin in the sight of God? Every sin is an object of dis- 
pleasure in the sight of God. 


4. What, on the other hand, is every good action in the sight of God? 

An object of delight. 
. Do men love good and hate evil as God does? No, men do not love 

good and hate evil. 

6. What do men love? They love that which they ought to hate. 

7. And what do they hate? That which they ought to love. 

8. What do men often take pleasure in? In vain and worthless things. 

9. For instance? In finery and dress. 

10. In what else? In money and high-living. 

11. How do they feel towards virtue and justice? They abhor and dis- 
like it. 

12. What does Holy Scripture say of God’s holiness? It says: “Thou hast 
loved justice, and hated iniquity.” 

13. What does that mean? God delights in good and dislikes evil. 

14. In what way does God show His holiness? By His commandments 
and prohibitions. 
‘ 15. What is meant by commandments? What God has ordered to be 
one. 

16. What is meant by prohibitions? What God has forbidden to be done. 

17. What has God enjoined in all His commandments? God has com- 
manded only good. 
? 18. a has He, on the other hand, always forbidden? He has forbid- 
en evil. 

19. What follows from this? That God loves nothing but good, and hates 
nothing but evil. 

20. Say this in one word? That God is holy. 

21. In what way does God still further show that He is holy? By our 
conscience. 

22. What is conscience? Conscience is an interior voice. 

23. To what does this interior voice urge man? It urges him constantly 
to do good and avoid evil. 

24. Who placed this voice within us? God placed it within us. 

25. What then must God Himself be? He must be holy. 

26. In what way does God still further prove that He is holy? By His 
behavior towards good and towards the wicked. 
ao) What has God always shown towards good men? His approval and 

is love. 

28. Mention some of those good men whom God loved? Abel, Noe, 
Abraham and Lot. 

29. How did God prove His love for Noe? He was saved in the ark. 

30. How did God show His love for Lot? He was saved from the city 
of Sodom. 
an To what does God’s holiness animate us? It animates us to resemble 

od. 

32. When do we imitate God’s holiness? When we love good and prac- 
tice it, and abhor and avoid evil. 

33. Who has proved that men can live holily if they wish to? The saints 
in heaven. 
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34. Is a particular station of life necessary in order to lead a holy life, 
or can we live holily in all stations? We can live holily in all stations. 


35. When, however, it seems hard for us to live holily, of what should 
we think? Of the sublime reward which God will give us. 


36. What is this reward? Heaven. 


God not only loves the good, He also rewards it; He not only 
abhors evil, but He punishes it, too. This comes from another at- 
tribute of God—His justice. What means: “God is just”? God is 
just means that He rewards and punishes men according to their 
deserts. God, therefore, in virtue of His justice, cannot punish the 
good, and reward the wicked. That God rewards and punishes ac- 
cording to our deserts, has, therefore, but one meaning. It means: 
God rewards even the smallest and least good, and punishes even the 
smallest and least evil. That God is just we see from Holy Scripture. 
Our first parents, as a punishment for their sin, were driven out of 
Paradise. After fratricide Cain led a restless life of torment, which 
was more terrible than death. Joseph’s brethren were visited by a 
great famine. The Egyptians caused the little Hebrew boys to be 
thrown into the water, for which they themselves found death in the 
Red Sea. The Israelites complained in the desert because they had 
no meat. God gave them meat and they ate so greedily thereof that 
numbers of them died. The Israelites in the desert made for them- 
selves a golden calf and practiced idolatry. For a punishment 
they were obliged to remain in the desert for 40 years, until a better 
race had grown up amongst them. Abimelech had his brother killed 
on a stone, and a piece of mill-stone smashed his skull. The 
Prophet Jonas would not obey God and preach penance to the in- 
habitants of Nineveh. He wanted to cross the sea to flee from God. 
A violent storm arose, Jonas was thrown into the sea, and swal- 
lowed up by a whale. Susanna was saved from death, her accusers, 
however, were stoned. Daniel remained amongst the lions un- 
touched, whilst his calumniators were stoned. The haughty min- 
ister Aman wished to bring Mordochai to the gallows, but he him- 
self was hanged thereon. 

With what does God reward the good even in this life? 1. With 
an interior peace. You, dear children, have certainly already per- 
formed some good deed, given an alms, or practiced some other 
good work. How happy and delighted you felt! What an inex- 
pressible gladness and joy did you experience! Behold, this 
is the first reward which God gives us: an inward, heavenly peace. 
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God rewards good also, 2. with temporal blessing. For this reason 
God said to Abraham: “Because thou hast done this (offered up 
thine only son, Isaac, to Me in sacrifice) I will bless thee, and thou 
shalt abound in blessings.” And God favored Jacob, too, with tem- 
poral blessings. He became rich in the service of Laban. 

How does God punish evil even in this world? 

1. With an uneasy conscience. God grant that you may never 
experience the tortures of bad conscience. Men hurry restlessly 
hither and thither; all joy has departed from them, even sleep flees 
from the wicked. The wicked are tormented by remorse of con- 
science, as by a gnawing worm. Thus was Judas driven to commit 
suicide, when his bad conscience caused him to despair. 

2. With temporal afflictions. The sons of Heli were for their 
father’s offense killed on the same day in battle. The servant of the 
Prophet Eliseus, whose name was Giezi, was afflicted with leprosy 
for his lies. Absalom, who took the field against his father, lost his 
life on an oak tree. Kore, Dathan and Abiron were swallowed up 
by the earth because they were disobedient to Moses, the servant of 
God. King Herod’s body was devoured by worms whilst he still 
lived. The boys of Bethel, who reviled the Prophet Eliseus, were 
torn to pieces by wild animals. The sick man at the pool had to do 
penance for 38 years for the sins committed in his youth. The 
Jews, as a punishment, were dispersed over the whole earth. 

Yet there still remains much good in the world that is unre- 
warded, and much evil that is not punished. But as God rewards 
all good and punishes all evil there must be a state of perfect retri- 
bution. Therefore the Catechism asks: “When will perfect retri- 
bution be made?” The answer says: Perfect retribution will not be 
made until the soul is in the other world; there is, however, even in 
this life, no true happiness for the wicked, and no true unhappiness 
for the just. All good, therefore, that is not rewarded in this world, 
and all evil that is not punished in this world, will find its retribu- 


tion in eternity. Certainly in this world many wicked persons seem 


exteriorly to do well, and many good people badly, as we read in 
the Scriptures of the rich glutton. However, this state of things 
is so only in appearance and is transitory. For if we could look into 
the heart of a good person we should find that he is not unhappy, 
and if we could see into a bad man’s heart we should find that he was 
not really happy. This state of appearances is only a transitory 
one; for the years which are allotted to us here below pass very 
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quickly, and only on the other side of the grave will perfect retri- 
bution be made. Therefore Jesus says to the good man: “Be glad 
and rejoice, for your reward will be great in heaven!’ Jesus, the 
Son of God Himself, had to die like a criminal upon the cross, al- 
though He could say to Himself: “Who amongst you can accuse 
me of sin?” It must not confound us or make us waver in virtue 
when we see that the good have it hard here and the wicked have 
it pleasant. We should look beyond to that place where every one 
will receive his reward or his punishment according to his deserts, 

1. The thought of God’s justness should deter us from evil and 
sin. 

The severity of hell’s punishments may be gathered from the 
words of Scripture: “A fire that is never extinguished, and a 
worm that gnaws eternally.” The punishments of hell appear still 
more terrible because they endure eternally. This circumstance 
and that there is no possible deliverance from hell, ought to inspire 
man with fear. For this reason in every temptation to evil we 
should remember the chastisement which awaits the sinner in the 
next life. 

2. The remembrance of God’s justice should animate us to be 
virtuous, and to persevere in good. What a great reward awaits 
the virtuous in the next world! Holy Scripture says: “Eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man what God has prepared for those that love Him.” This un- 
speakable happiness God will give to all those who have deserved it. 

3. We should further endeavor to imitate God’s justice, that is, 
to esteem and reward good wherever we find it, and on the other 
hand to despise evil and have it punished wherever we find it. And 
if our conscience says it is satisfied with us, and we cannot reproach 
ourselves with any sins, we must not be proud of our supposed 
righteousness. We should say, like St. Paul: “I have worked 
much (done much good) but not I, but the grace of God in me.” 
For perfection it is necessary that we do good and avoid evil not to 
be seen or praised of men, as the Pharisees did, but for love of 
God. It is God who will judge us, and He knows the most secret 
recesses of our hearts. All good is worthless in the sight of God 
if we do it only from motives of self-interest. We should, however, 
be careful in our judgment of other people. It is not for us to 
judge our neighbor, God alone exercises that office. He is all-wise 
and He alone can decide as to a person’s worth or worthlessness. 
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Many a person whom we do not consider to be good, is so in God’s 
sight. Man is not what he appears to be on the outside, but that 
which he really is inwardly. And as God alone searches the heart 
and reins, so ought we to leave to God the judgment of our fel- 


low-beings. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What means: God is just? God is just means that He rewards and 
punishes men according to their deserts. 

2. Whom will God reward? God will reward the good. 

3. Whom will he punish? He will punish the wicked. 

4. How will God reward the good and punish the wicked? According to 
their deserts. 

5. What then is impossible in virtue of God’s justness? It is impossible 
that God should punish the good and reward the wicked. 

6. What good will be rewarded, and what evil will be punished? All 
good, even the very least will be rewarded, and all evil, even the least, will 
be punished. ‘ 

7. From what do we see that God is just? From the Holy Scriptures. 

8. What men were the first to receive punishment from God? Our first 
parents, Adam and Eve, in Paradise. 

9. What punishment did they receive? They were driven forth from 
Paradise. 

10. For what reason were they punished? Because they transgressed the 
command of God, and ate of the fruit of the forbidden tree. 

11. How did God punish Cain for his crime? Cain led a restless and 
tormented life which was more terrible than death. 

12, What had Cain done? He killed his brother Abel. 

13. How were sinners punished in the time of Noe? They were exter- 
minated from the face of the earth by a flood. 

14. How were the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed? Fire fell 
from heaven and burnt the cities. 

15. How were Joseph’s brethren punished? By a great famine. 
= Of what sin were they guilty? They sold their brother Joseph into 
slavery. 

. 17. How did God punish the Egyptians? They were drowned in the Red 
ea. 

18. How did God punish the Israelites in the desert for practising idolatry? 
Rh had to remain forty years in the desert and could not enter the Promised 

nd. 

19. How was Moses punished for wavering in his confidence in God just 
os" He could not enter the Promised Land, but could only see it from 
afar. 

Be How was Abimilech punished? A piece of a mill-stone smashed in his 
skull. 

21. What awful crime had he committed? He caused all his brothers 
to be killed on a stone. 
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22. What punishment befell the Prophet Jonas? He was thrown into the 
water and swallowed up by a whale. 

23. Of what offense was Jonas guilty? He wanted to flee from God that 
he might not have to preach penance in the city of Niniveh. 

24. What punishment befell those men who accused Susanna falsely? They 
were stoned. 

25. What punishment came to Aman, the proud minister, who had pre- 
pared Mordechai’s downfall? He was hanged upon the same gallows which 
he had had erected for Mordechai. 

26. In what way does God reward the good even in this life? With in- 
ward peace. 

27. What is understood by inward peace? The peace of the soul and 
interior joy which man experiences when he does anything good. 

28. What will you do to procure for yourself this interior peace? I shall 
do all the good I can. 

29. How does God still further reward the good in this life? With tem- 
poral blessings. 

30. To whom did God give these blessings? To Abraham. 

31. Whom else did God reward with temporal blessings? Jacob. 

32. Ought we, however, only to do good so as to be blessed in this life by 
God? No, we should not do good only to be blessed in this life by God. 

33. How would that man be who did good only so as to be blessed by 
God? He would be selfish. 

34. Have good works performed from selfish motives any worth before 
God? No, they are worthless before God. 

35. How does God punish the wicked even in this world? By an uneasy 
conscience. 

36. What does an uneasy conscience cause man? It causes him fearful 
torments. 

37. In what do these fearful torments consist? A bad conscience gives 
man no peace by day or night. 

38. Can a man thus tormented be joyful? No, he cannot be joyful. 

30. How does he go about the world? Without peace and without glad- 
ness. 

40. How great is the torture of bad conscience? So great, that it brings 
many persons to despair. 

41. Of whom did we see this related in Holy Scriptures? Of Judas. 

42. What crime had Judas committed? He had betrayed our Lord for 
30 pieces of silver. 

43. To what was he driven by his bad conscience? To despair—he hanged 
himself. 

44. If you want to preserve the peace and rest of your soul, what ought 
you to avoid? Every occasion of sin. 

45. How does God still further punish the wicked in this world? With 
temporal afflictions. 

46. What affliction befell the highest priest Heli, for instance? His sons 
died in one day in battle. 

47. How was Giezi, the Prophet’s servant, punished for his lies and de- 
ceit? He was afflicted with leprosy. 

48. What punishment overtook Absalom who rebelled against his father? 
He remained hanging by his hair to an oak tree, and thus he died. 

49. What happened to Kore, Dathan and Abiron? They were swallowed 
up by the earth. 
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so. What punishment overtook King Herod? His body was devoured by 
worms whilst still alive. 

51. How were the boys of the little town of Bethel chastised for reviling 
“a Prophet Eliseus? They were torn to pieces by wild beasts. 

52. What do you know of the sick man at the pool? He suffered 38 years 
for the sins of his youth. 

What affliction descended upon the Jewish people because they crucified 
Christ? They were dispersed into all parts of the earth. 

54. Will all evil be punished in this world and all good rewarded? No, 
all evil will not be punished in this world, nor all good rewarded. 

55. When will perfect retribution be made, that is to say, when will all 
good be rewarded, and all evil punished? Perfect retribution will not be 
made until the soul is in the other world. 

56. How is it with many wicked people in this world? All goes well with 
them. 

. And how is it with many good persons in this world? Things go 
badly with them. 

58. Are the wicked or unjust really happy? No, only apparently so. 

59. What is wanting to their real happiness? Inward peace—peace of soul. 

60. Are the virtuous really unhappy in this world? No, they are not really 
unhappy. 

61. What makes them rich anc happy? The peace and quiet of their souls. 

62. Ought it to make us waver in virtue, or strengthen the sinner in 
evil, if perfect retribution is not made in this world? No, that should not 
cause us to waver in good. 

63. For what should the frequent remembrance of God’s justice serve? To 
deter us from evil. 

64. What thought is particularly fitted to deter us from evil? The thought 
of the punishment of hell. 

65. Why are the punishments of hell so awful? 1. Because they are ter- 
rible in themselves, and, 2, Because they will endure eternally. 

66. What does Holy Scripture say of the torments of hell? It calls them 
a worm that gnaws eternally, and a fire that burns forever. 

67. Why are the punishments of hell eternal? Because no deliverance is 
possible from the pains of hell. 

68. To what should the thought of God’s justice still further animate us? 
It should animate us to persevere in good until our death. 

69. Is heaven then such a great reward? Yes, it is a great reward. 

70. What does Holy Scripture say of the bliss of heaven? It says: “Eye 
hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man what God has prepared for those that love Him.” 

71. For what should the thought of God’s justice still further serve us? 
For helping us to endeavor to imitate the justice of God. 

72. How may we imitate the justice of God? By esteeming good and re- 


warding it, and having evil punished. 


73. What should we do if with God’s grace we have so lived that our con- 
science does not reproach us? We should not be proud of our supposed 
justice. 

74. What did the Apostle St. Paul say of his good works? St. Paul 
said: “I have worked much, but not I, but the grace of God in me.” 

75. Of what should we be particularly careful in all our good works? That 
we do not do them to be seen or praised of men. 


76. Who did good to be seen and praised by men? The Pharisees. 
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77. What ought we to do in judging others? 
in our judgment of others. 


78. To whom does the judgment of others really belong? It belongs to 
God alone. 


i 79. Why? Because He alone is omnipotent, and knows the intentions of 
I each one. 


80. What words of Holy Scripture may here be used? “Man beholds that 
which is on the outside, but the Lord sees the heart.” 


We should be very careful 








And with this we shall conclude the lesson for to-day, in the hope 
that you will constantly strive to imitate God’s holiness and justice, 
that you may one day participate in that great reward which the 
Saints now enjoy in heaven. 




































THE WARFARE OF THE SCHOOL AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM. 





Can the teacher fight against alcoholism? What better fields than the class- 
room and the Sunday-school for carrying on the battle against this deadly 
foe. It is the children who must be taught to control in themselves this 
dread appetite for drink. The Catechism and the Scriptures are rich in the 
weapons for use in this warfare. One can take up systematically the dif- 
ferent parts in which lessons and warnings are contained. 

“Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed saepe cadendo,’ applies here, for it is 
only by constantly repeating the warnings, by over and over again explaining 
the sinfulness, the horror of drink, that any lasting results can be obtained. 
One or two exhortations on drunkenness may make a momentary impression 
but the poisonous shafts of temptation will enter, if poor, weak, sinful man 
is exposed to danger. Quickly the lessons will be forgotten if a foundation 
of right principle has not been made secure. It is only the constant falling 
of the drop—that is, the constant repetition of the warning against the dangers 
incurred by soul and body, that will wear away the evil inclination and give 
strength to the soul, enabling it to resist excess. “Semper idem alio modo,” 
may be taken then for one of the main principles in arranging the battles. 

The main thing to be understood in this great fight is that the principle of 
Temperance cannot be instilled too soon: “Principiis obsta, sero medicina para- 
tur, si malo per longas invaluere moras!” No remedies can be prepared that 
will avail much after man has turned to brute in his drunken indulgences. 
In the very commencement of life’s journey must the evil be opposed. Sin- 
ful is the delay that waits until childhood has changed to manhood or woman- 
hood, and the appetite, perhaps inherited, has gained strength by long stand- 
ing. 

Not only can the child soul be so trained that its own future is compara- 
tively safe, but also countless numbers that come in contact with it will be 
influenced against the enemy, to do battle on the side of right; again, what 
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little apostles can children become in their own families, where perhaps only 
too often the home has been made a hell by the curse of drink. Let us then 
instill into the children of the present generation a horor for excess in drink; 
let our boys be so trained, that, when cast upon the world and thrown into 
temptation, they will weigh well in the balance the danger they incur, and be 
strong to resist the dread evil, drink. Could this be accomplished, the doors 
of the saloon (the curse of the present generation) would be forever closed. 

It is a question difficult to decide whether children should be trained to 
total abstinence, or only to moderation. It would seem that those who are 
shielded by their surroundings, those who are blessed with parents or guar- 
dians who will train them to virtue, might only be taught moderation. In 
France for instance, in most convent schools, in most virtuous homes, the 
children are allowed wine with their water. But for the children of the ten- 
ements it would seem that the only salvation would be to have them take 
the pledge until the age of twenty-one. It should be impressed upon these 
poor little souls that the same danger lies in alcohol as lies in fire—that it is 
the devil’s tool. For one and all, however, from their earliest years of rea- 
son, not too much stress can be put on the horror of excess. 

A lesson may be deduced from the Catechism: “Man is made to the image 
and likeness of God.” Man is endowed with understanding and free will 
which makes him king over the brute creation and only a little lower than the 
angels. What a fall then for the man who gives himself up to the curse of 
drink. He falls below the beast. The children might be asked if in the 
streets they have ever seen so wretched a man? His legs are almost helpless, 
his gait so unsteady that he is liable to fall at any moment; his hair dishev- 
elled, his clothes soiled, his tongue vainly trying to stammer out his thoughts. 
What a sight to see a man made to the image of God fallen to such a depth! 
Should a prince, the son of a mighty ruler, be seen in this condition, who 
could respect him? How all would shun him, loathe him, saying, how could 
one of kingly blood descend so low? Yet are we not the sons of a King all 
mighty in His power? Are we not made to the likeness of a God? How then 
do some of us fall lower than the brute, which has not understanding? Nay, 
the animal knows when its thirst is quenched, and will drink no more; but 
man, the son of an almighty King, will drink until he grovels amongst the 
beasts of the earth. Let children then be taught to consider no sacrifice too 
great that will prevent them from ever indulging to excess in drink. They 
must ever bear in mind that their soul is made to the image of God, and must 
never be dragged through the mire. 

Another lesson can be drawn from the parable of the talents. God has 
given us our minds and wants us constantly to improve and educate them, 
that we may fitly work in His service. But the drunkard loses his memory, 
ruins his mind, and often ends his days in the insane asylum. Children 
could be reminded of the burning thirst of Jesus on the Cross, and the gall 
and vinegar He had given Him for drink. When temptation comes, this 
thought may help them, for Jesus’ sake, to be willing to deny themselves. 

The Scriptures again give a lesson in the message of the angel, in which 
he foretells to Zacharias the birth of John the Baptist: “And thou shalt have 
joy and gladness and many shall rejoice at his birth, for he shall be great in 
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the sight of the Lord and shall drink neither wine nor strong drink; and he 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost.” The Holy Ghost has no part with those 
who lower themselves by drink, and it seems a fitting time at confirmation to 
ask the children to promise to use no strong drink until they are of age. The 
judgment and eternal punishment which awaits the drunkard—the punish- 
ment of time can be shown in the awful consequences to the body and the 
mind—can be pictured in the words of Christ: “And take heed to yourselves 
lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with drunkenness and so that day 
come upon you so suddenly.” (Luke xxi. 34.) 

The daily press affords abundant examples of sudden deaths brought about 
through drink. 

St. Paul warns with fiery earnestness when he says: “Know ye not that 
neither idolators, nor thieves, nor covetous nor drunkards shall inherit the 
Kingdom of God. (I. Cor. vi. 9.) 

In giving instructions on charity and almsgiving, it can also be mentioned 
how he who is moderate in fulfilling his own wants will always have the 
wherewithal to help relieve the wants of the needy. Consider the money the 
drunkard wastes in drink; were this sum saved, to what good purposes might 
it not serve? 

In going over the commandments, it can be shown why the seven deadly 
sins are called also capital sins, or sources from which numberless other sins 
flow. Let us take, for instance, gluttony—that is, as applied to drink. The 
drunkard fails to keep the first commandment, for he is in no condition to 
reverently pray and adore his God. He breaks the second commandment, 
for where does one hear so many evil words, so much swearing and cursing, 
as from the lips of the drunkard? He sins against the third commandment, 
for the drunkard is a Sabbath breaker. The saloon is his church and he 
worships the devil, not God. As to the fourth commandment, we need but 
pick up a daily papér to see how often and in what a heartrending manner it 
is broken. How many a father and heart-broken mother are sent to an early 
grave by the drunken son for whom they have sacrificed their all? Poor, 
patient, long-suffering, heart-bleeding mothers, what have they not borne from 
cruel sons who have given themselves up to their enemy, drink! 

The wild beast could not fall so low. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Night Side of Nature. By Catherine Crowe. (Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 1901. Pp. xiv and 451.)—This vol- 
ume was originally published in 1848, and is brought out anew at 
this date with an introduction by Thomas Jay Hudson, Ph.D., as 
a result of the scientific interest in the preternatural which has grown 
up during the past few years, which is instanced by the class of in- 
tellectual men who have organized the society for Psychical Re- 
search. The author collected from the sources at her disposal, all 
the lore she could obtain about ghosts, dreams, warnings, haunted 
houses, wraiths, obsession, and other such phenomena. The work 
cannot claim to be scientific in a strict sense, 1.e., the author could 
not use the careful methods which have been since adopted for the 
study of these phenomena, but she has been as painstaking in col- 
lecting and recording these remarkable events of human experience 
as her opportunities would permit. Whatever one may think about 
the facts, the author has compiled an interesting and circumstantial 
collection of ghost-stories. 

The conclusions to which she comes after making an induction 
from all the facts she has collected are very interesting. In the 
first place, she believes that these events cannot be denied, or ex- 
plained away by any materialistic philosophy. In this conclusion, 
as Dr. Hudson remarks, she has at the present day the sanction of 
great names. “For it must not be forgotten that even the great 
London Society for Psychical Research, which was organized for 
the express purpose of seeking a scientific explanation of psychical 
phenomena, and which has done more than all other societies com- 
bined to promote the induction investigation of that subject, has at 
length converted itself into a gigantic spiritistic propaganda, its 
chief officers, whose great names are familiar as household words, 
wherever the English language is spoken, being convinced that the 
animistic theory of causation is the true explanation of the phe- 


~ nomena.” 


Her explanation of the power of the dead to communicate with 
us is a revival of the Catholic doctrine of a middle state of purga- 
tion; and her reasoning about the various states of departed souls 
will be found rather interesting reading for the theologian. 

The attempt to establish an argument for immortality on an em- 
pirical basis from the reappearance of the departed is one with 
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which we can be in full sympathy. Belief in such phenomena is in 
full accord with the teachings of the Old and New Testaments, and 
with striking incidents in the lives of holy persons. ‘There are 
many men who do not appreciate our arguments for rational 
psychology, whose faith in a hereafter derives its strongest mo- 
tives from just such events as are here set down. Careful investi- 
gation has been retarded by the vagaries and trickery of some so- 
called spiritualists; but at present it is being carefully and con- 
scientiously made. The republication of this work, with its popu- 
lar style and interesting narrations, will serve to arouse increased 
interest in this phase of the attempt to solve the most important 
question which presents itself to mankind. 


& & * 


Civics for New York State. By Charles De Forest Hoxie. 
(American Book Co., 1901.)—A convenient little work of reference 
for those interested in the laws and methods of state and municipal 
government in the State of New York. Prepared for use as a text- 
book in the schools, it is clear and well-arranged, and will prove of 
service to a larger class than that for which it is primarily intended. 
The topics treated are town, village, county and city government 
(especially of New York City); the State, its constitution and 
officers; courts, schools, taxes and elections; the relations of state 
and federal authorities; and the powers and methods of govern- 
ment of the United States. 


a x oh 


The Cities of the Sun. By George Woodward Warder. (New 
York: G. W. Dillingham Co., r90r.)—A “crank book,” written by a 
well informed and clever man who uses his knowledge and ability 
to defend the thesis that the suns not only may be, but are inhabited 
by conscious creatures. He contends that the sun may be inhabited 
by creatures like ourselves, because it is not really hot; and that it 
must be, because otherwise God would be creating whole worlds to 
no purpose. Mr. Woodward could produce a good work of theistic 
apologetics if he would choose some less fanciful topic. 


& * 
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Practical Preaching for Priests and People. By Rev. Clement 
Holland. (London: T. Baker, 1901.)—Father Holland has 
produced in this work only twenty-five sermons, but they are on 
the most various topics, dogma, morals, family life, apologetics, 
means of piety, mariology, etc. There is no special order or plan 
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in the work; the sermons are not intended for any particular feasts 
or Sundays; but as the subjects have a wide range, this is rather 
an advantage, for in emergency a priest familiar with the book 
could get a sermon out of it which he could use on any except ex- 
traordinary occasions. 

The beautifully alliterative title perhaps requires some distin- 
guishing. The preaching is certainly practical for the people, being 
simple and direct; it is practical too for a priest who wants ser- 
mons which he can memorize and deliver as written. Those, how- 
ever—and we think they are in the majority—who read another 
man’s work only to get the stimulus necessary to set their own 
thoughts going on orderly lines, will not find this kind of sermon 
so eminently practical. They can derive profit, however, from the 
well-arrayed synopsis which accompanies each of the sermons. 


& & mH 


Through the Yukon Gold Diggings. By Josiah Edward Spurr. 
(Boston: Eastern Publishing Co.)—This work is a narrative of 
personal travel written by a geologist of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, who was sent to the Alaska gold region by the gov- 
ernment in 1896, just at the beginning of the gold fever. Mr. 
Spurr writes in a very interesting manner; a scientist and a college 
man, he has an observant eye and a clever tongue and there was 
much to see and much to tell. Among his fellow-passengers on the 
boat from Juneau to Dyea was “a Catholic priest bound to his mis- 
sion among the Eskimos on the Lower Yukon—calm, patient, sweet- 
tempered, and cheerful of speech.” 

The table accommodations on board were meagre, and one morn- 
ing a hungry prospector grumbled a good deal about having to wait 
for histurn. “The priest immediately got up, and with sincere kind- 
ness offered his seat, which so overcame the man with shame that 
he politely refused and retired. And for the remainder of the trip 
a more punctiliously polite individual than the prospector could not 
be found.” 

Mr. Spurr also speaks very favorably of the Holy Cross Mission 
near Anvik, which he calls a model. 


& am * 


Quicksand. By Hervey White. (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co.)—This novel is of the psychological realistic type, of which we 
had such a deluge a decade ago, but which has been superseded of 
late by novels in the emotional or romantic style. Public taste in 
these matters seems to be subject to some strange law of variation, 
and the reaction to realism is now about due. Quicksand is a good 
example of realism of the Hamlin Garland variety—the dreary story 
of the dreary lives of the New England farming class transplanted 
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to the monotonous prairie country, with that worrying religion, that 
cheerless respectability, that lack of humor which tend to make even 
family affection a barrier to happiness. In the good points of the 
method Mr. White excels in attention to minute photographic de- 
tails of such a life, in analysis of motives and petty states of mind, 
in insight into the thousand little things which make up life, but 
which few healthy-minded and active men stop to consider. But 
one always wonders after reading such works whether it is worth 
while, or whether after all the photograph is as true a picture as a 
greater artist could paint with less attention to detail. There is 
one defect also which is unfortunately too common in this class of 
stories,—the attempt to make up for their lack of incident and in- 
terest by the introduction of indecency. No man has any more 
right to describe a nasty scene to a number of girls through the 
medium of print than he has to tell it by word of mouth to his 
guests at table. No high-sounding talk about Art can change this 
elementary ethical and social principle. The incident is not art; it is, 
in blunt language, a smutty story told to make money. Only one 
such nasty description defiles Mr. White’s book, but it is enough 
to condemn it. It is some consolation to know that not many young 
folks will be tempted to read far into a work which, in spite of its 
psychology, or perhaps on account of it, is so dreary and desolate 
and sad as Quicksand. 


& & & 


First Confession. By Mother M. Loyola. (London: Burns 
and Oates; New York: Benziger Bros.)—Forgive Us our 
Trespasses; or, Talks Before Confession. By Mother Mary 
Loyola. (The Same.)—These little books are deserving of a 
very warm welcome. Their usefulness assures them from the 
beginning of an ever growing appreciation. First Confession 
will be found of great service to priest and teacher in pre- 
paring the little ones for their first visit to the tribunal of 
Penance. With this little book to rely on, the teacher who 
in the past has not been satisfied with the results obtained from 
hours of patient, self-sacrificing toil, may look forward to an 
easier task and better results in future. Especially to be com- 
mended is the Chapter “To young teachers”; for their zeal often 
leads them to expect too much, and this frequently contributes not 
a little, to the destruction of the small amount of relish some chil- 
dren have for things spiritual. Again a point too often overlooked 
by those who prepare others for confession, is the necessity of hav- 
ing contrition for sin before going into the confessional. The 
time of preparation is spent in examination of conscience and no 
thought is given to the more important requisite “sorrow” until the 
priest is about to give absolution. The writer takes up this point 
and dwells on it with sufficient stress to impress it firmly on the 
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mind of the reader. One thing, however, which calls for some at- 
tention is the practice of teaching children that they commit sin by 
not saying “grace” before and after meals. Custom has sanctioned 
this in the past, but it would be something gained for the child and 
a relief for the Confessor if this found no place in the list of sins 
for which conscience is to be examined. 

A worthy successor to the work just spoken of is the little treas- 
ure, Forgive Us our Trespasses. Its object is to help children pre- 
pare properly for confession. After they have received the neces- 
sary instruction for first confession, they are left to themselves for 
their future ones. The result is a constant tax on the time and 
patience of the Confessor; much of which could be avoided by the 
widespread use of this volume. The stories and illustrations form 
a commendable feature of the work and are told in a simple way 
well calculated to help the understanding and the memory. The 
more we have of this class of books the better for our Sunday 
schools. 


& & & 


The Bible and Rationalism; or, Answer to Difficulties of the Bible. 
By Rev. John Thein. Four Vols., 790 pp. (Herder, 1901.)*—This 
work has the modest pretension of being a universal defense of the 
Bible against all its enemies, which the author tells us, have 
abounded from the beginning of Christianity down to the present 
day when the war waged against the Sacred Book has reached its 
acutest stage. 

A general idea of the contents and division of the work may be 
gleaned from the titles of the volumes which are as follows: 

Vol. I. Answer to Difficulties in the Books of Moses. 

Vol. II. Answer to Difficulties in the Historical, Didactic, Sapien- 
tial and Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. 

Vol. III. Answer to Difficulties in the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Vol. IV. Answer to Difficulties in the Mosaic Cosmogony, An- 
thropology and Biblical Chronology. 

The first volume deals with the multifarious problems of the Pen- 
tateuch, such as the Mosaic authorship, Monotheism of the Hebrews, 
Paradise, The Fall, The Antediluvians, the Tower of Babel, the 
Plagues of Egypt, etc., ete. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that any creditable, even second 
hand treatment of these and the kindred topics that go to make up 
the four volumes, must needs presuppose the trained mind of the 
specialist, of one at least somewhat familiar with the field of bibli- 
cal and Oriental scholarship. 

As, however, the work bears throughout plain witness to the total 





* This review was written for our December issue, but received too late for 
same. 
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absence of such qualifications, one is naturally led to ask whence the 
bulky material of which it is made up has been derived. Strange to 
say, the books themselves offer no direct clue, however slight, to 
the solution of this legitimate query. No admission is made which 
might suggest that the treatment of the various questions is not 

thoroughly original, and based on first hand sources which are here 

and there referred to in the text leaving the impression that they 

have been directly consulted. Nowhere, not even in the Introduc- 

tion, do we find the slightest word of acknowledgment of the au- 

thor’s indebtedness to any one for anything that has found its way 

into his volumes. 

Such being the case, one is thoroughly amazed to find on in- 
vestigation that the work is from start to finish a piece of unmiti- 
gated plagiarism. Let it be said, however, in passing, that in view 
of the indiscriminate and unscientific use made of the borrowed 
material, the author’s omission of reference to his sources is a ret- 
icence for which the writers most directly concerned will doubtless 
be very grateful. 

The work in its practical entirety is simply a translation and at the 
same time a mutilation of Vigouroux’s French work in five volumes 
entitled Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste. (Roger 
et Chernoviz, 1890.) The first and second volume of the French 
edition which deal with the history of Rationalism, are passed 
over, except that the Introduction to Vol. I. is translated word for 
word and serves as an introduction to the entire work in its Eng- 
lish dress. The 1st volume of the latter takes up the questions 
treated in the 3d volume of the original edition, and transcribes 
them with servile fidelity chapter by chapter and paragraph by 
paragraph, except that here and there a passage is omitted—as also 
most of the bibliographical references, and that certain topics con- 
tained in the 3d volume (v. g. the discussion of the systems of Dar- 
win and Haeckel) are for some unexplained reason relegated to the 
4th volume of the English edition which forms as it were a sup- 
plement to the Ist. 

The rendering into English of esteemed French publications is 
doubtless a praiseworthy undertaking, but the literary ethics of the 
present day require that it be with the knowledge and approval of 
the author, and that an acknowledgment of the fact be made ex- 
plicitly on the title page or elsewhere. 

A further elementary requisite in order that such a work may be’ 
acceptable and of real value, is that the translator be well acquainted 
with the language both from and into which the translation is to be 
made, and that he possess at least a rudimentary knowledge of the 
subject matter under discussion. The deficiencies of the present 
work in all these respects are so manifest and at times so ludicrous 
that one is tempted to suspect for a moment that the whole thing is 
nothing but a huge joke. Frequently the translator mistakes the 
meaning of the French original and is thereby betrayed into absurd 
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utterances irreconcilable with even an elementary knowledge of 
the matter in hand. One or two characteristic instances may be 
cited, both occurring in the second chapter of the first volume. The 
passage in which Vigouroux (Vol. III, p. 55) mentions the buy- 
ing by Jacob of a portion of a field from the sons of Hemor near 
Sichem (achat d’une portion de champs fait par Jacob aux Bene- 
Hémor pres de Sichem.) is rendered: (p. 33) “purchase of a por- 
tion of a field at Bene Hemor near Sichem” . . . a blunder 
of which the veriest tyro in the knowledge of Hebrew or of Pales- 
tinian geography would be ashamed. Again on page 34 (Cf. Vi- 
gouroux, p. 58) the translator fails to grasp the meaning of the 
phrase he is rendering and propounds the absurd query: “Was it 
in the epoch of the Captivity when nobody disputed that they 
(the Hebrews) were masters thereof” (1.¢., of the land of Pales- 
tine)!! Apart from inaccuracies of translation, the English 
form is often grammatically incorrect and expressions like the 
following may be found on nearly every page: “The Samaritans 
do not express themselves any different from them.” “Hence the 
entire Hebrew literature renders testimony of the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch.” . . . “rid himself from the surroundings in 
which he lives.” ‘We shall see whether all that it contains is be- 
coming to the epoch of the Exodus,” etc., etc. 

One more characteristic phenomenon deserves notice in this con- 
nection. In Vol. IV., p. 222, we meet with a quotation from Shake- 
speare which the author ran up against in the work he was trans- 
lating. One would naturally expect that such a passage would be 
given in Shakespeare’s own words, especially since it is provided 
with quotation marks, and is thrown into metrical form as con- 
trasted with the prose context. But no, it is translated back into 
English in the translator’s own peculiar diction, and the passage 
which in the original reads as follows: 


“Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 
O that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw.” 


comes forth from the process in the following improved form: 


“The proud Cesar, dead and changed into clay, perhaps to-day 
stops a crevice to repel the wind; 
Ah! the mortal who formerly filled the world with terror, 
Stops the hole of a wall to keep away the rigors of the winter.” 


After this elegant rendering the translator goes on to say: 
“One remembers and applauds these words of Shakespeare, because 
they seem to express more poetically than anything else (!!) the 
thesis of annihilation.” 

As regards the subject matter of the volumes, the positions main- 
tained, the arguments adduced, etc., we refrain from formulating 
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any appreciation, as it is decidedly too late to review a work which 
has been on the market since 1891. 


& & & 


The Insect Book. By Leland O. Howard. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co.)—We should hardly expect to find the recipe for such 
vital things as long life and happiness in a book on insect-life, yet 
we have it on the word of Mr. Leland O. Howard, in The Insect 
Book, “that persons who love nature are apt to be long-lived and 
their lives are apt to be happy ones.” This much, however, may 
be safely ventured, that whatever will lead men and women into 
the pure open air, is a real boon. Were we men given to out-door 
life, there would be fewer bloodless faces hurrying up and down 
the roadways, and the pallid brow would not be the distinc- 
tive mark of the American. Now whether or not Mr. Howard’s 
book will draw many into the open, depends upon personal tastes. 
The taste of the majority runs to colors, and despite Mr. Howard’s 
appeal people will as a rule prefer the light, airy, elusive butterfly 
to the study of the “bumblebee worker” which “stings severely” or 
even to the “life-history of a mosquito,” fascinating as that may be. 
Science has and will make martyrs, but the book is professedly for 
the amateurs who “wish to find out something in the easiest way.” 

“Most books tell what is known, but here we shall try to point 
out what is not known, but which nevertheless can be more or less 
easily found out.” (Italics the author’s.) Waiving the statement 
that most books tell what is known, we aver that in his second sug- 
gestion, Mr. Howard has fallen foul of a besetting literary sin. 
Not that we should venture to accuse him of writing up an unknown 
subject! His acquaintance with bees, wasps and ants, with horn- 
tails, flies, fleas and bird-ticks, with true-bugs, squash-bugs and 
grasshoppers is truly intimate, and moreover Mr. Howard is a 
member of the U. S. Department of Agriculture—but in a book 
which bristles with technical and scientific terms and which has been 
published in learned periodicals we should like a little more definite 
expression on certain subjects and a somewhat more precise diction. 

After all this has been said, Mr. Howard writes well and when he 
does not digress his book is as instructive as it is learned. The 
plates are as nearly perfect as close observation and government 
blocks can make them. The publisher’s part keeps up the high 
standard set by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

There is one word more to be said: we wish to enter our energetic 
protest against making sweet mother Nature the peg on which to 
hang sentimental fads and fancies. 

When Mr. Howard quotes, he generally does it with a purpose 
and with judicious selection, but to drag Tolstoi’s description into a 
scientific book is just a bit far-fetched, while to quote Mark Twain’s 
“Tramp Abroad,” Chapter XXII., as a serious illustration, shades of 
ants past, present and to come, avert the omen! 
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Manual of Sacred Rhetoric; or, How to Prepare a Sermon. By 
Bernard Feeney, St. Joseph’s College, Mt. Angel, Ore. (St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder.)—This manual by Father Feeney cannot be 
praised too highly. Needless to say, it is a much needed work, for, 
were we to judge of the art of Sacred Rhetoric by the treatises writ- 
ten on it, we should come to the conclusion that it had dropped out 
of the curriculum of ecclesiastical studies. Every student tries to 
grow eloquent in speaking of the good which Chrysostom and Am- 
brose accomplished by preaching, and yet he scarcely adverts to the 
fact that the commission “Preach the Gospel” imposes on him, be- 
cause of the circumstances of the time, an obligation of at least a 
respectable proficiency in this same art. Father Feeney is alive to 
this, and the introduction to the manual contains the expression of 
deep and burning convictions; indeed, it might be called a plea for 
Sacred Rhetoric. 


& & & 


Sermons for the Sundays and Feasts of the Year. By the Ven. 
Curé of Ars. $2.00. (New York: Joseph F. Wagner.) 

Short Sermons for Low Masses for All Sundays and the Princi- 
pal Feasts. By the Rev. F. Heffner, O.P. $1.00. (The Same.) 

Sermons on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacred Heart. 
By Rev. J. Fuhlrott. $0.75. (The Same.) 

Instructions on the Sixth Commandment. Translated from the 
Italian of Rev. J. DeBressanvido, O.F.M., by Rev. John J. Roche, 
O.F.M. $0.25. (The Same.) 

These four volumes embrace, in a convenient form for preserva- 
tion and future use, the sermons published in the first volume of 
the Homitetic Montuty. Sermons, especially sermons such as 
these on the unchanging points of Catholic faith and practice, are 
by no means ephemeral publications like so much of our periodical 
literature; they possess the same value year after year until they 
have been preached. Accordingly, they merit preserving in perma- 
nent form as bound volumes for the benefit of those who were un- 
able to secure them in the Hommtetic, and for the convenience of 
those who wish to have them in this handy shape. With the ex- 
ception of the Instructions on the Sixth Commandment, they are 
bound in canvas cloth. The type is evidently new, and very legible. 
The type-page is perhaps a little larger than necessary. If the type- 
page were smaller, the larger margin would be convenient for 
jotting down the points which come to a preacher when making a 
sermon his own. However, much of this work has been already 
done by the editor, who has prepared a brief synopsis of each ser- 
mon, which will be found to facilitate somewhat the work of as- 
similation and immediate preparation. 

Both from the fame of their authors, and the wide circle of 
readers to which the Homitetic MontTHLy has already introduced 
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them, the sermons themselves require but brief notice here. The 
venerable Curé of Ars, whose piety, simplicity and wonderful suc- 
cess with souls, have made him the most widely known and revered 
parish priest of this century, requires no introduction to priestly read- 
ers. His sermons are nearly all on moral topics, and are character- 
ized by their grasp on the essentials of the Christian life—the imi- 
tation of Christ, the necessity of salvation, consciousness of sin, true 
repentance, etc. His deep feeling on the importance of these truths 
has led him at times into a kind of harshness and rigorism in the 
pulpit which he seems to have laid aside in the confessional. The 
editor has called attention to a few passages of this kind, and it 
would be well for preachers before delivering some of these sermons, 
to mitigate the severity of the language when the audience on the 
occasion demands it. Father Heffner’s sermons are written for Low 
Masses; they require from six to ten minutes for delivery. The 
text is always selected from the Gospel read in the Mass of the day, 
and a good deal of ingenuity has been exercized in their selection to 
introduce during the year a large variety of subjects pertaining to 
the Christian life. The sermons are nearly always on moral topics; 
they abound in Scripture references, and anecdotes. The aim of the 
author has evidently been to make them simple and practical; the 
preacher should make changes here and there in matter and form to 
adapt them to his use. 

The third of these works under review comprises a Lenten course 
of seven sermons on the Sacrifice of Christ in the Mass and on Cal- 
vary, and eleven sermons on the Sacred Heart for the First Friday 
devotions. The sermons on Sacrifice form a series which might be 
preached almost equally well at any other season as a course of in- 
struction on this important subject. The sermons on the Sacred 
Heart will be welcomed by League Directors who find it a strain to 
preach month after month to the same persons on the same topic. 
These sermons on the Sacred Heart are more full of learning than 
of interest; they abound in analogies, anecdotes, and most copious 
quotations from Holy Scripture and the great Fathers and saints 
of the Church. They are especially available as a storehouse from 
which to draw points and references for working over on personal 
lines. 

Father de Bressanvido’s three sermons on The Sin of Impurity, 
Modesty of the Eyes, and Company-keeping, are straightforward 
Mission sermons. They contain very wholesome and _ necessary 
truths, which should be urged, when proper occasion presents itself, 
on young people and their parents. Father Roche’s work as trans- 
lator is very well done. 











